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RECOMMENDED for 


Libraries 





The Idea of 
Nationalism 


By Hans Kohn 


“The most brilliant, all-inclusive and incisive analysis 
of the ideological origins of nationalism which has 
yet appeared in any language.’—New York Times. 
“A distinguished study in the history of a dynamic 
and fateful idea.’”—Book-of-the-Month Club News. 
“Excellent bibliographic appendix. Recommended for 
scholarly and large public libraries." —Library Journal 

$7.50 


The House of Macmillan 
1843 -1943 


By Charles Morgan 


Mr. Morgan's story of Macmillan and Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, is a collective portrait seen against the back- 
ground of the times. From the early days of Kingsley 
and Tom Brown, great names accumulate: Matthew 
Arnold, Gladstone, Pater, Lewis Carroll, Henry James, 
Hardy, Kipling, Tennyson, Yeats, and many others. 
It is a candid and lively picture of one hundred years 
of publishing, in which many fascinating letters and 
readers’ reports are now presented for the first time. 

$3.00 


Social Criticism in Popular 
Religious Literature of the 
Sixteenth Century 


By Helen C. White 


This study of the social conscience of the sixteenth 
century, by an outstanding scholar in the field of Eng- 
lish literature, provides the reader with an understand- 
ing of social history, of the establishment of the 
Church in England, and of the development of lit- 
erature during that century. “A treatise of rare qual- 
ity."—Book-of-the-Month Club News $3.00 





Arctic 
Manual 


By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


This book, by one of the world 
authorities on the subject, presents 
a fascinatingly broad and detailed 
view of living and working con- 
ditions in the Arctic. ‘‘Of im- 
mense value not only to the war 
effort, but to thousands of post- 
war sportsmen, explorers, traders, 
trappers, and armchair adven- 
turers."’"—New York Times $3.00 


Russia 
and the Peace 


By Bernard Pares 


Sir Bernard Pares, who has visited 
Russia twenty-one times since 1898, 
here discusses various problems 
connected with her future and with 
the peace to follow the present 
conflict, covering the particular 
aspects of our relationship to the 
Soviet Union which are of most 
interest to the American people. 
Publication: July 

—Tentative Price $2.50 


Giraud 
and the 


African Scene 
By G. Ward Price 


An eyewitness story of the part 
played by a powerful personality 
in forcing open the gateway to 
Nazi-occupied Europe through 
North Africa. Personal acquaint- 
ance with both Giraud and 
De Gaulle enables him to give an 
authoritative and impartial ac- 
count, offering much information 
that is essential to an understand- 
ing of later phases of the invasion 
of Europe. “Heartily recom- 
mended.’’"—Library Journal $3.00 





The MACMILLAN COMPANY — 60 Fifth Ave. 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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_ INTRODUCTION TO REFERENCE WORK 


by Margaret Hutchins 


Assistant Professor, School of Library Service, Columbia University 





CONTENTS 


Scope of Reference Work 


Reference Questions 
(Seven chapters) 


Selection of Reference Mate- 
rials (Seven chapters) 


Organization of Reference 
Materials (Four chapters) 


Organization and Administra- 
tion of Reference Service 
(Three chapters) 


Less Common Functions of a 
Reference Librarian 
(Five chapters) 


Evaluating and Reporting Ref- 
erence Work 








An entirely new treatment of the funda- 
mentals of reference service written for |i- 
brary administrators, library school students 
and the reference staff. 


With a background of reference work and 
reference teaching, Margaret Hutchins dis- 
cusses reference service from the standpoint 
of the patron seeking help and of the libra- 
rian attempting to understand and to satisfy 
his needs. 


The book is constructed on broad lines 
and presents a well rounded picture of what 
reference work is. Principles and policies 
form a substantial background against which a 
wealth of specific suggestions and recommen- 
dations are thrown. "A magnificent piece of 
work,"’ according to the critics, in which "she 
has thought of everything." Another said, 
"The book will stand for many years as the 
authority in the field." Most types and sizes 
of libraries will find it essential. 


Published May 25. Cloth, $3.50 





Other New Titles 


Melvil Dewey, by Fremont Rider. April 14 
Simple Library Cataloging, 3d ed., Akers. July |: 


$2.75 
$2.25 


Reference Books of 1941-1943, Winchell. July |. Probable price $1.50 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO I! 
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Librarians write the 


most QUOTABLE 


letters ! 








“HELPFUL 
COOPERATION” 


**It was only natural that we should 
want the benefit of Library Bureau’s 
Planning Service. We were glad 
that advice from a concern with such 
wide experience was available—your 
cooperation was very helpful in mak- 


ing a fine institution.”’ 


“CONSISTENTLY 
GOOD JUDGMENT” 
‘*..for the new library ...we have 
never hesitated to call upon you for 


suggestions regarding furniture and 
equipment and have always found 
you most liberal with your consist- 
ently good judgment.”’ 


“ENTIRELY IN 
YOUR HANDS” 


‘*Thanks for assisting us to plan the 
interior of this building . . . We 
have had many compliments on 
the beauty and quality of our fur- 
nishings and we made no mistake 
in placing ourselves entirely in your 


hands.”’ 





ARE YOU LOOKING FORWARD 6bto postwar oppor- 


tunities, like many librarians who are now formulating their 


plans for new buildings or additions ? The generous praise 


quoted above suggests the wisdom of consulting our Plan- 


ning Service. 








LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION OF 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 
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Fair 

UROPEANS in America, Sigrid Undset has 

recently contended, cannot fail to see dangerous 
anti-Semitic elements here in the United States. 
“I,” she said, ‘tam a Roman Catholic but the activi- 
ties of that Detroit priest disgust and scandalize 
me.” Her victim scarcely needed identification, but 
when she had singled him out she touched up the 
portrait by labeling him a “scoundrel and a grief to 
Catholicism.” A defeated Germany, she predicted, 
will make every effort to foment anti-Semitism in 
“every nation they have dealings with.” %& J 
Anna Seghers is said to have begun her new novel 
Transit in Marseilles while waiting for her visa 
clearances. It was continued first on board the ship 
that brought her to America, then in a detention 
camp at Martinique; on Ellis Island; and finally in 
Mexico where the last paragraphs were finished off. 

Two years ago, a twenty-five-year-old housewife 
of Louisville, Kentucky, Dorothea Cornwell, began 
mulling over a line—from Stevenson, she thought 
—with the idea of working it up into some kind of 
literary exercise. The words in mind were actually 
from William Allingham’s “The Fairies,” “We 
daren't go a-hunting for fear of little men.’ The 
misplaced source, however, was evidently no set- 
back, for she finally transformed the line into a 
novel, the winner of the eighth Redbook-Dodd, 
Mead fiction award of $10,000. It is a psychological 
study and will be published first in Redbook and 
later by Dodd, Mead. Mrs. Cornwell is a native of 
Pittsburgh and is at present reviewing books for the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Fannie Hurst, speaking at a woman's forum spon- 
sored by the Nassau County Women’s Bar Associa- 
tion, cautioned women against postwar political 
apathy. She reconstructed the events immediately 
following World War I, when “our atavism tri- 
umphed over our growing pains. . . .” She urged 
women to enter politics and to use the vote to the 
utmost. The present ‘faint’ mark of women’s influ- 
ence in this sphere, she said, must be strengthened. 
J SS SS Beatrice Fairfax's new Ladies Now and 
Then quotes Secretary Ickes’ paraphrase (belonging 
to bygone days) of an old Chicago political slogan, 
“I am for harmony if I have to v an ax.” Mr. 
Ickes, it appears, had been nominat “Secretary of 
Charm.” And forthwith he announ.ed his motto: 
“I will have charm even if I have to use a club.” 


Baffling 


The Hollywood Writers Congress, on April 22, 
canceled Dr. Gaetano Salvemini’s lecture engage- 
ment because of his outspoken criticism of President 
Roosevelt's handling of Italian politics. Dr. Salve- 
mini is said to have told the members of the Con- 
gress to “keep their money. . . .” He himself, he 
added, preferred to keep his soul. (Salvemini was 
exiled by Mussolini in 1925 for his political views. ) 

Friedrich A. Kunze of Newark, New Jersey, 
brought suit, some time ago, against the Reader's 
Digest, where, in a book condensation (Sabotage, 
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by Michael Sayers and A. E. Kahn) he had been 
referred to as a potential saboteur. A jury on April 
18 fixed the damages Kunze is entitled to recover at 
six cents. 

Franklin P. Adams, so it is said, was approached, 
a while ago, for a couple of tickets to “Information, 
Please.” The request came from Meyer Davis, a 
producer, who explained that they were for a 
friend: he himself, he added, would not even want 
to be found dead at a quiz session. F. P. A. liked 
the suggestion and thought there might be a play in 
it. Mr. Davis mentioned the whole episode to 
Joseph Katz, an advertising man, who immediately 
sat down and pushed out the first act of a melo- 
drama to be known as ‘‘Perfect Alibi.” It’s the story 
of a murder that takes place during a radio quiz. 


Awards 


The $500 Pulitzer Prize awards this year total 
fifteen. Winning novel was Martin Flavin’s $10,000 
Harper Prize, Journey in the Dark; history, Merle 
Curti’s The Growth of American Thought; biog- 
raphy, Carleton F. Mabee’s The American Leon- 
ardo: The Life of Samuel F. B. Morse; poetry, 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s Western Star. Instead of a 
play award, a special prize went to Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein, 2d, for their operetta 
“Oklahoma.” The music prize was won by Howard 
Hanson for his “Symphony No. 4, Opus 34.” 

Journalism awards went to the New York Times 
for Benjamin Fine’s series on the teaching of Amer- 
ican history in schools and colleges; Henry J. Has- 
kell of the Kansas City Star for distinguished edi- 
torials; Ernie Pyle, for distinguished correspond- 
ence; Dewey L. Fleming of the Baltimore Sun for 
reporting national affairs; Daniel DeLuce of Asso- 
ciated Press for reporting international affairs; The 
New York Journal-American for a story on penicil- 
lin; Clifford K. Berryman of Washington Evening 
Star for a cartoon; Frank Filan of Associated Press 
and Earle L. Bunker of Omaha World-Herald for 
news photographs; and Byron Price, for the news- 
paper and radio codes. 

The Newbery Medal, for 1943's best contribution 
to American literature for children, went to Esther 
Forbes for her story of colonial Boston, Johnny 
Tremain. The Caldecott Medal, awarded to the il- 
lustrator of the most distinguished juvenile picture 
book of 1943, went to Louis Slobodkin for his 
Many Moons. 


Fourth-Estate Miscellany 


A Life magazine, in counterfeit edition, dated 
July 5, 1943, was, according to an AP dispatch 
(Madrid), issued on April 28, 1944, by German 
propagandists. The aim of the ruse was to create a 
bloody picture of the strife between Negroes and 
whites in the United States. It was an eight-page 
issue, printed on slick paper with identical type-face 
reproductions. Obviously the Nazis high-lighted 
their argument by every means. 


(Continued on page 718) 
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TIMELY and AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS from the 
Oxford UNIVERSITY PRESS 
GERMAN RADIO PROPAGANDA 


GERMANY: A SELF-PORTRAIT 

, Edited by HARLAN R. CrippEN. Forty German writers limn their country’s soul. “This 
is what Germans of the last generation said about war and peace, nation and mankind, 
force and freedom; what they wanted, what they did. . . This is what the Germans 
really are."—KONRAD HEIDEN, N. Y. Times Book Review. $3.75 
DURABLE PEACE A STUDY IN AMERICAN NATIONAL POLICY 
By Ross J. S. HOFFMAN. An American foreign policy that is at once practical and 
progressive, conservative, internationalist, anti-isolationist, and above all an expression 
of our national tradition. $1.75 
By ARNOLD BrecuT. A brilliant analysis of the bitter political fight against rising 
totalitarianism which marked the ill-starred Weimar Republic. The author was an 
By ERNST Kris, HANS SPEIER AND ASSOCIATES. The war through Nazi eyes—shown 





active official of the Republic throughout its history. $2.00 
in a report on German home broadcasting, based on confidential documents and two 
years’ research by noted propaganda analysts. Graphs. Tables. 496 pages. $4.00 
TWENTY-FIVE TROUBLED YEARS 
1918-1943 


By F. H. Sowarp. A truly absorbing story of the world during the past quarter- 
century—a vivid history of our times, direct and undistorted. Bibliography. Index. 
Maps. $3.00 


DIAGNOSIS OF OUR TIME 


By KARL MANNHEIM. Author of "Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction.” A 
searching discussion: The meaning of democratic planning; the sociological functions 
of modern youth; various aspects of the educational problem. Special Preface to Amer- 
ican edition. $3.00 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT ASSEMBLY 1942 


Edited by Witt1AM ALLEN NEILSON. An important reference book on present and 
post-war student problems. Addresses by leaders in education, political science, and 
economics to student-representatives of 56 countries. $2.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS e 114 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK ll 
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The Chicago Sum has won the F. Wayland Ayer 
Cup for the best newspaper typography, top award 
of the fourteenth annual exhibition of newspaper 
typography conducted by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

The American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
meeting in Washington late in April, heard off-the- 
record reports from high-ranking Army leaders on 
the progress of the war and on feasible terms for a 
reasonable peace. & J J Landing operations in 
the Southwest Pacific on April 24 — Hollandia, 
Tanahmerah and Aitape—are said to have resulted 
in an unprecedented wave of writer's cramp among 
war correspondents. All records for this area were 
broken when journalists wrote and filed 685 mes- 
sages totaling more than 120,000 words. 


DIED 


APRIL 8. The Rev. Dr. John Baer Stoudt, historian, 
folklorist and leader in the Reformed Church; at 
Allentown, Pennsylvania; sixty-five. He was a na- 
tive of Topton, Pennsylvania, and had been an active 
organizer in Huguenot societies. His books cover 
various historical aspects of life among the Penn 
sylvania Germans. 


APRIL 16 [date of Berlin broadcast recorded in New 
York} Dr. Paul Hazard of the Sorbonne, Paris, 


former visiting professor of French literature at 
Columbia University. Dr. Hazard was called back 
to France to become rector of the Sorbonne, on Jan 
uary 11, 1941, by order of Marshal Henri Pétain 
The appointment was rejected by Nazi officials and 
Dr. Hazard went to Lyons where he and several of 
his colleagues attempted to conduct the Collége de 
France. Later that year he returned to the Sorbonne 
He is the author of numerous scholarly pieces on 
comparative literature; and is best known for his 
Histoire de la Littérature Francaise Illustrée, issued 
in 1923. 


APRIL 20. Peter Monro Jack, literary critic and lec 
turer; at his home in New York City; following a 
long illness; forty-seven. He was of Scottish birth 
and came here in 1927. 


ApriIL 25. Humphrey Cobb, author of Paths of 
Glory, a novel of World War I; at his home in 
Port Washington, Long Island; of a heart ailment; 
forty-four. His novel was an “only book,” but it 
was an immediate success. It was written sixteen 
years after the war and concerned three French sol- 
diers unjustly executed for cowardice after their 
regiment had failed to take a strongly held German 
position. Cobb himself served in France with the 
Canadian Army in 1918 and was slightly gassed and 
wounded. 





WHERE “TREES” WAS WRITTEN 


Joyce Kilmer and his mother once spent a summer at this farmhouse near Swanzey, Neu 
Hampshire. One day while Kilmer was sitting on the veranda, he looked across the valley 
and saw a particularly fine group of maple trees. Hastily he seized a brown paper bag that 


happened to be near and wrote in pencil his famous twelve-line poem, “Trees.” 


The poem 


was first published in Poetry in August 1913. Kilmer was killed in action in the First World 
War on July 30, 1918. 
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SOL BLOOM 


Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
reappraises 





ur Heritage 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE AMERICAN UNION 


A big book—the rich harvest of Sol Bloom’s years of untiring research in 
a field which is peculiarly his own. The author has long been a student of 
Washington’s life, of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights in their mak- 
ing, of the courageous struggle and inspired statesmanship by which our 
government was founded in another time that was crucial for the world. 





In OUR HERITAGE, Sol Bloom re-examines the founding of the Amer- 
ican Republic in the light of our present problems and perplexities, draw- 
ing from the records of that critical era practical lessons of immense im- 
portance to this one. The result is a sweeping away of many common 
misrepresentations and false traditions concerning both George Washington 
and the making of the Constitution—a rediscovery and affirmation of the 
priceless inheritance which is every American’s. 


The biographical chapters, by Ira E. Bennett, for 25 years, editor of the 
Washington Post, deal vividly with the progress of one who chose to pull 
his own weight from boyhood—and who has since made countless lasting 
contributions to the American Way. 


OUR HERITAGE contains 32 illustrations. It is 
a large volume, handsomely bound in blue cloth, 
662 pages in length. Indexed $5.00 











G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 
2 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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A NEW BOOK... 


on the fundamental principles 





of international peace 


A WORLD TO RECONSTRUCT 


GUIDO GONELLA 


Many have dealt widely with specific questions of war settlement. 
Here, however, a European lawyer of international reputation looks 
beyond diverse partisan demands of individual nations into the very 
heart of the international problem, analyzing ultimate norms which 
must govern all the peacemakers if permanent harmony is to be re- 
solved out of the complex political, social, economic, territorial, and 
linguistic demands of various peoples. $4.00 


The Bruce Publishing Co., 1105 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 




















gg WHO'S WHO 


The following books have been listed | N AME RICA 


in “The Booklist.” They will prove 
to be popular and valuable additions 
to your technical collection. We sug- 
gest you order now. Write for our Volume 23 1944-45 
latest catalog. 








Aircraft Sheet oe ae: a. ae dagae $3.75 
Diesel Locomotives—Mechanica juipment : . 

DUE Niitiudcscb ne ktenekstiacsedsud aan 4.00 The new volume contains 33,893 
Diesel Locomotives Electrical Equipment: " 

DEE cnc Rarenknes¥adctae i chee tats eee 3.75 sketches, completely revised and 
Slide Rule Simplified (without rule): Harris 2.50 brought down to date. 4,626 
PRES TIED 6.0 cb ek sesh ccdbcwcccacces 3.75 é 
Plane Trignometry Made Plain: Carson ..... 2.75 names which have not appeared 


Machine Shop Work: Shuman .............. 3.50 . " 
NS ED rnb denceedecteccccscs 2.50 before. Improved SIZE, 1O!/, 
How To Read Electrical Blueprints: Heine- ; a H ; 
DE Ka rtdbbocdbvcsices an <eomyerg 3.00 high by 8 wide, and 2'/2 thick. 
How to Plan a House: Townsend-Dalzell ... 4.50 Full cloth ? 560 pages 
Flight—Aviation Engines: Kuns ............ 3.25 j ’ : 
Flight—-Meteorology and Aircraft Instrument: 
WORM NEP IIUOD ccc sctsccccevcesses 3.25 $1 | 50 
Fundamentals of Machines: Hobbs-Kuns- s 
PEE: Edwknkhsdgn eth i40kbeconcdics cee 2.00 


Fundamental Shop Training: Shuman-Monroe- 
EE -. nas Ab oe ceabeeveWesdeke ete os 660s 2.00 


How to “ae and Install Plumbing: Mat- 60 THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 


Bad Sb ccd awsedbtuphecivdbdesedcrceodee 
mee ET: ‘GE ao ohne Foca cash tb pani cdce 4.50 ° 
Publishers 





919 North Michigan Avenue 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY CHICAGO — 11 ILLINOIS 


Vocational Publishers Since 1898 
Drexel Ave., at 58th Street, Chicago 37, III. 
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BOOK NOW FOR FALL SHOWINGS! 


OUTSTANDING MAJOR FEATURES 
In 16mm. Sound Film 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 
HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 
LITTLE WOMEN 
TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 
HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME 
ALLEGHENY UPRISING 
MOTHER GAREY'S CHICKENS 
SPRING PARADE 
MAD ABOUT MUSIC 

















NEW LOW PRICE! 


SALE PRICE $30 per reel (formerly 

$36) less 10% School Discount 
These famed Biological Science Films 
are acclaimed by educators as among 
the finest of their kind. One Reel 
each, 16mm. Sound 


STRUGGLE TO LIVE SERIES 


FOREST GANGSTERS DESERT LAND 
SWAMPLAND HERMITS OF CRABLAND 
BEACH MASTERS LIVING JEWELS 
DEADLY FEMALES WINGED PAGEANTRY 





BRITISH INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


(with American commentary) 


WAR IN THE TREES MIGHTY ATOMS 

ROMANCE IN A POND WATER FOLK 

GATHERING MOSS IN ALL HIS GLORY 
and many other titles. 


Advance Approval Required 











Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Educational Subjects. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 25 W. 45th St. New York 19, N.Y. 


19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland I1!, Calif. 























MATHEMATICS 
DICTIONARY 


ATTENTION LIBRARIANS! Due to 
the splendid opinion of the reviewing 
agencies, throughout the United States, 
Canada and England, the James Mathe- 
matics Dictionary, has been acclaimed a 
tremendous success. 


SAVE 25% 10 50% 


Select books from our FREE 
100-page catalog and Supple- 
mentary catalogs listing more 
than 50,000 tities. 


F, C. LONG, PROP. 


Order your copy today, while they 
last—the new revised edition $3.50, 
less 15%—regular educational dis- 
count. 


“In its subject field there is no work 
directly comparable to the Mathematics 
dictionary. Because of its usefulness to 
anyone interested in mathematics, the 
volume is recommended for personal, A % 
school or library purchase.” The above J. 
quotation is from the Swbscription ; 

Books Bulletin, October issue, 1943. COLLEGE \ 








PINELLI PUBLISHERS 


6303 YUCCA STREET, 
Hollywood, 28, California 











BOOK co. 1 
COLUMBUS 1 50ueN : 
‘ ESTABLISHED 


OHIO ' 1902 
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Martha Albrand 


PLODDING genealogist might, with long 

effort, be able to uncover some of the names- 
behind-the-names that cautiously escape from the 
frugal, almost fanciful, facts that contribute to 
Martha Albrand’s family tree. Her real name, of 
course, is neither Albrand nor Holland (many of 
her earlier titles appeared over the signature “Katrin 
Holland”). Her great grandfather, however, whose 
name was Baierlein, is said to have been a titled 
Pole who renounced his nobility and came to Amer- 
ica with his wife to “convert the untutored In- 
dians."”" Her grandmother, Theophila Baierlein, so 
it is stated, was the first white child born in the 
Chippewa tribe; and of all the children only she 
returned to Europe. 


Martha Albrand was born in Rostock, Germany, 
thirty-odd years ago. She was educated largely by 
private tutors and “grew up practically all over the 
world.”” Her only real home was with an aunt in 
London. (This aunt kept snakes for pets. The rami- 
fications of this indulgence are said to be sufficient 
meat for a fair-sized novel.) Miss Albrand was too 
much engrossed in earning a living when time for 
college came; she worked, over various periods, in 
a factory and as a secretary. She wrote her first 
novel (in German) when she was seventeen, and 
about a dozen more followed, in the same language. 


Meanwhile she had become associated for various 
periods with a number of Swiss papers. She after- 
ward became reporter, correspondent, feature writer, 
etc., for the famous Ullstein chain in Central Eu- 
rope. From 1932 on her books were issued by a 
Swiss publishing house; and five of her novels have 
been published in England, three under “Katrin 
Holland” and two under ‘Martha Albrand.” 


Five years ago she came to the United States, and 
now has a small farm, on the Delaware, in the foot- 
hills of the Poconos (Pattenburg, N.J.). When the 
war broke out she had a home in London and a villa 
in Italy. The Italian government had its eye on the 
villa. But to seize it was unthinkable. Instead, a 
note was sent her saying it was good of her to give 
the villa to the government—in all, a generous note 
of thanks. This letter was directed to her Italian 
publisher, then to her Swiss publisher, then to her 
London publisher. She was in America. The Lon- 
don publisher added a few lines to bring the facts 
up to date: “You may be interested to know that 
your London house was bombed last week.”’ 


No Surrender, her first book published in Amer- 
ica, had first been serialized in the Saturday Evening 
Post; so, too, had the second, Without Orders, a spy 
thriller written around an American boy who wakes 
up to find himself a prisoner in Italy. In her very 
recent Endure No Longer one cannot escape the 
question of who shares the greater responsibility for 
the present war, the German people or the German 
militarists and Nazis. The tale moves characteristic- 
ally fast and its personalities hold up well; the final 
impression is one of little hope for a feasible solu- 
tion through the German people. Yet, as one re- 
viewer has with wisdom pointed out, it is easy for 
Americans to read a certain amount of the enchant- 
ment of distance, enlarged significance, into studies 
of this kind; and unless the theory in balance has a 
universal application it is not only unsound but un- 
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necessary to draw sweeping social and political 
morals from the novel itself. 

Miss Albrand spends the winters in New York, 
but gets into the country over the week ends. Farm- 
ing has become a real hobby with her. She writes 
from the early afternoon hours on into the night, 
with either the radio or the phonograph on virtually 
all the time. This, she says, is to ‘keep all the little 
noises shut out.” 


GESTAPO SPIES ON LIBRARIES 


Libraries in occupied Holland have become 
traps set by the German police to capture student- 
members of the underground. The clandestine 
newspaper, Vrije Nieuwscentrale (Free News 
Center), has warned the students to stay away 
from public libraries because the Gestapo is con- 
stantly searching through borrowers’ registration 
lists for suspects. When the unwary comes to 
return books, he is subjected to a thorough exam- 
ination, which usually results in a concentration 
camp sentence. 

Libraries have become more important than 
ever in the educational careers of the majority of 
Holland’s students who are prevented from at- 
tending universities and colleges because they re- 
fused to sign the “declaration of obedience’ 
demanded by the Nazis. Only a handful of vacil- 
lating undergraduates are still attending the once 
thriving institutions. With the cooperation of anti- 
Nazi professors, the underground students have 
been continuing their studies in their hideouts. But 
they still need libraries for reference and technical 
reading matter. 
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A MUST FOR ||| OUR AMERICA © 
EVERY LIBRARY! | || Herbert townsend 
= z 

A NEW KIND OF ANTHOLOGY—A = Price $1.20 postpaid = 
PRICELESS COLLECTION OF YARNS, TALL = = 
TALES & SONGS—ALMOST 1000 PAGES = A new pictorial American = 

OF ROBUST AMERICAN FUN. = history for children. = 

= Illustrations in bright colors = 

= interpret every page. = 

= Storybook presentation of the = 

2 narrative of our history. 2 

Tall = ; = 

2 mje one 5 = Large page. Simple English. = 

Te Siciome, Beas Por = Clear type. Short raphs. = 

Treditne aes ‘egg = ear type. ort paragraphs. = 

= * = 

= Key pictures in four colors = 

s precede each unit. = 

@ A wonderful volume jam- Over 100 sores = Delightful vein of humor. & 
packed with the best of the (WORDS & MUSIC) = h ies = 
ageless stories and the good 3 00 2 Short sentences = 
old songs Americans love to Y = * = 
tell and sing and swap. | 3 LARGE PRINTINGS = = 
Read what the critics are | PORE PUBLICATION = Picture maps in color show = 
sayy eieees Oe: = each important event. 3 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL: “Grand reading. If you = * ES 
have funds for only one book a year, buy this.” | = : ‘ = 
= History Can Be Interesting. = 

N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE BOOK REVIEW: “The big- = = 
gest hunk of folklore yet collected . .. a real = * = 
encyclopedia . . . completely good.” = s diff Ie | = 
N. Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW. “Mighty interesting | = OUR AMERICA oer. oe = 
pickings . . . I refuse to lend it, even to the most = refreshing. It is as easy to = 
respectable people.” = digest as ice cream. It has the = 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD: “A magnificent book for | = spirit of patriotism so vital = 
the permanent shelf . . . This massive and merry = today. = 
collection of the droll and the dizzy, the tangy | = = 
and the slangy has everything!”—Charles Lee = 2 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE: “A book to browse in, to read | = Allyn and Bacon = 
. . . ' d . ” = = 
again and again, and to set one exploring further BE Boston New York Chicago 
CROWN PUBLISHERS, 419 rourtn ave., w.¥. 16, mY. = Atlanta San Francisco Dallas = 
ST TELL LLL LLL LLL LL CLL LCL 
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Stephen Longstreet 


R the sake of dusting off a little of the legend 
that surrounds Stephen Longstreet’s fine-spun 
pseudonymity, consider a few of the facts as set 
down by the author himself: The family name is 
Longstreet. In its European beginnings it was 
spelled Longstrasser [or 'Longsteit}, and in it are 
elements of Hungarian, German, Dutch, and Irish. 
The breeding, he says, is “really mixed . . . the 
square head is Prussian, we all have that . . . cheek- 
. bones very Magyar, as is the thin, over-delicate 
nose.”” The brains, too, are hybrid: “runaway monks 
and rabbis’ daughters who seem to have produced 
good second-rate minds, slightly off the beam.’’ His 
father, after something of a family tiff, changed the 
name to Weiner [not Wiener}. And he himself 
grew up Henri Stephen Weiner or Henry Stephen 
Longstreet—either was correct, for his father never 
“bothered to make the change legal... When he 
began to write he dropped the Henry. All the 
Philip [or Phillip} Wiener labels are “pure opium 
dreams.” 

He was born in New York City, April 18, 1907, 
and from all indications had a diverting childhood. 
He is now at work on a sequel to his Nine Lives 
with Grandfather (personal history) that is to be 
called ‘Mother Liked Them Handsome.” And he 
momentarily withdraws, therefore, from these earl- 
ier years. He went to public schools, and then 
“entered” Rutgers and Harvard on a basis that was 
“a little insane’: He was without cash and so at- 
tended classes on a system of his own invention. 
From 1927 to 1928 he was a “prize student” — 
merely relieved of some of the fees—at the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. From there 
he went to London, and worked on Passing Parade, 
Bystander, and other magazines. In Paris he “hung 
around Picasso and Ralph Barton” and was looked 
upon as a “coming American painter’ (he was 
working in oils and watercolors). But when he re- 
turned to the United States in the thirties and dis- 
covered that he was obliged to join the schools of 
Craven and Benton or starve, he turned cartoonist 
under the wing of Ralph Barton and signed him- 
self “Henri” (New Yorker, Saturday Evening Post, 
Colliers, etc.). He soon began to see cartooning 
losing ground as an art and turning into a ‘one-line 
gag business.” When Barton ‘“‘blew his brains out,” 
Longstreet found himself alone fighting for a new 
standard of American comic art. He lost. He 
couldn't sell a drawing. 

It was Ben Hecht who set him at the task of writ- 
ing—and he was shocked at the ease with which he 
wrote. For three years he wrote constantly for the 
radio, nourishing virtually every top program on the 
air. He got his fill of this about 1936, but it's 
“taken years to taper off for good” (in March of 
this year he did “America to Moscow and Return’). 

He dislikes whodunits and never reads them; yet 
he's written about a dozen, some over the signature 
“Paul Haggard,”’ and many of them still popular. 

Yet even in the late thirties he was still a painter, 
not a writer. He returned to Europe several times 
and was in Spain during a part of the Civil War. 
He wrote about this for Esquire, again over ‘Paul 
Haggard.” 


In 1940, after a few roving newspaper jobs, he 
had begun painting in oils again, at Blue Point, 
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Long Island, when Bennett Cerf (“that man-about- 
literature’) offered him a check for a study of an 
American family in novel form: this was Decade. 
He was immediately compared to a number of our 
contemporary “giants” in the realism field. “Non- 
sense,” he called it. He had read only the Russian 
and French novelists and nothing later than Mark 
Twain. His And So Dedicated and Bloodbird were 
better books, he said, but had a slim sale. The Land 
I Live (which “died at birth”) is, he considers, the 
best thing he’s ever done; and The Sound of an 
American he calls the best thing he’s written about 
men and women in battle (his style here was influ- 
enced by the Russians and by Céline’s Journey to the 
End of Night, yet no critic detected it). 

Longstreet was married in 1935 to Ethel Joan 
Godoft ; they have two children, Joan and Harry 
For the past few years he has given most of his 
time, without pay, to the Army, Air Force, Treas- 
ury, and OWI. 

Our established or accepted writers are, he be- 
lieves, a “fat worthless lot.’’ He holds that the men 
who have seen the “hell and terror of this war’’ will 
write the brave new books. ‘The greatest literature 
is coming . . . from new names.” Let that, he adds, 
“be the best line I ever wrote.” 

B. ALSTERLUND 


At a recent broadcast in New York, Jimmy 
Durante accidentally bumped against one of the 
audience—a borrower of the New Utrecht Branch 
of the Brooklyn Public Library. By way of apology 
and amends, “Schnozzle’’ grabbed the library book 
the lady was carrying and autographed it with a 
great flourish on the inside cover. The book was 
Buddenbrooks. The borrower returned it to the 
library the next day, saying “Now you have a valu- 
able book!” 
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Never Before Has SuchaGraphic Record Been Made of Any War! 


PICTORIAL 
HISTORY 


OF THE SECOND 


WORLD WAR 


For the first time in America—-a work that records every phase of 
World War II during the first four years. Portrays the military 
action on every front and in every country with hundreds of au- 
thentic action camera photographs. Extraordinary shots made in 
the heat of battle—in every major land, naval and aerial engage- 
ment—by American, British, Russian, French, Italian and German 
cameramen. All the pictures are chronologically arranged with 
captions that tell the complete story. Includes many clear and 
interesting maps to help follow the course of the war at any par- 
ticular period. Of great interest now to everyone with relatives or 


friends in the armed forces, and also of 
Less 


permanent reference value. 1024 pages, over Usual 
1400 pictures. Two volumes. $59 Library 


— Discount 








TWO NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS 








THAT WILL BE IN GREAT DEMAND! 


A Pageant of Wonders from the Far Corners of the Earth! 


PEOPLES 
OF THE 


WORLD 
ILLUSTRATED 


The global war has served to bring to the public’s attention many 
of the remote corners of the earth. Places vaguely remembered 
from childhood’s geography lessons are constantly referred to in the 
news of the day. PEOPLES OF THE WORLD ILLUSTRATED, 
with its hundreds of dramatic camera shots, shows the peoples of 
172 countries . . . how they live, work and play . . . their amaz- 
ing customs, clothes and ceremonies. This intensely interesting 
volume of picture tours will serve to visualize many of the scenes 
of each day’s war news. It will help children in their school stud- 
ies, and will help .everyone to a better understanding of the war- 
torn nations. A volume that should have a 











permanent place in every library. Hundreds 50 «ai 
of descriptions, 1500 item index, over 600 Library 
photographs, 512 pages. Discount 


WISE & CO., 50 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Just Published! 
Certain to Be in Big Demand 
by Mechanics and 
Air-Minded Readers 


AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING 


This Single Volume Contains 
Clear, Detailed Instruction by 9 
Outstanding Aviation Experts! 


HIS new volume provides a text of aircraft 

fundamentals for the novice, as well as a 
refresher manual for the experienced. All ele- 
ments of the airplane are considered with re- 
spect to their basic theory, construction, function 
and repair. Seldom has a book on aeronautics 
covered such a broad scope. 

Some 600 line drawings have been used to il- 
lustrate and clarify the text, which in itself is a 
model of simple, easy to 
understand writing. The 
illustrations, including an 
extensive labelling sys- 
tem, show the most mi- 
nute details and enables 
the reader to visualize 
methods of operations. T 
America’s leading aircraft 
manufacturers supplied eg Oe 
the photographs and other Aircraft Engine In- 


* ‘ stallation Require- 
material from which these ments es 
Overhaul of the Air- 





CONTENTS 


The Internal— 
Combustion Engine 
The Aircraft Engine 
The Lubrication Sys- 


tem 
The Carburetor 
Supercharging of 
Aircraft Engines 
of Aircraft 
ngines and their 
Construction 


drawings were made. craft Engine 
f th 
AERONAUTICAL ENGI- —  -- 


rera 
NEERING also will provide se Avert Strue- 


informative reading for 
the general reader who 
has no vocational connec- 
tion with aviation. To 
those who have an avid 
appetite for aeronautical 
mechanical facts this vol- 
ume will serve as a pri- 
mer in an _ absorbing 


subject. oa 
512 Pages Less Usual 
Over 600 $3 50 Library 
Illustrations Discount 





ture 
Methods of Starting 
Aircraft Engines 
Maintenance of the 
Engine 


Propellers 
Aircraft Instruments 
Aircraft Landing 


ears 
Aircraft Structure 
and Construction 
Maintenance and 
Overhaul of the 
Airplane Structure 
The Construction 
and Repair of Fly- 








NaTionaL Acronautics Counci, Inc. 
37 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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{Eprror's Norte: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 


The correspondence columns of the 


debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 


Compliment 
To the Editor: 


Here is a poem i have written about the service 
club libraries and their very efficient librarians. | 
am sure I am expressing the thoughts of thousands 
of other service men, when I say that service club 
libraries and librarians are one of the greatest fac 
tors toward “morale building” in the armed services 


SERVICE CLUB LIBRARY 


When you think of a library 

You think of dusty tomes 
Stacked up from floor to ceiling 

Like the ancient catacombs 
Run by aged matrons 

And men with hairless domes. 


But in any Service Club 
It’s quite a different case 
Here you'll find no senile men 
Or dames of starch and lace 
But soldiers fair, with G-I hair 
Who fairly haunt the place. 


Here too you'll find a lady 
At a desk by the door 
With an ever ready smile 
With answers by the score 
Good books on sundry subjects 
Plus magazines galore. 


Army Hostess in the library 
Bedecked in suited blue 
Who checks ‘em in day and night 
Our caps are off to you. 
When this war's history is written 
Let's give credit where it's due 
PRIVATE GENE WIERBACH 
Hq Co., 48th Tank Battalion 
Camp Campbell, Kentuck) 


Increased Budget 


To the Editor: 

At the regular meeting of the Lansing Board of 
Education, the 1945 budget for the Lansing Public 
Library was approved and $105,225 was voted for 
next year. This is an increase of $35,025 over the 
1944 budget of $70,200. 

I thought that the inclusion of a statement in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin concerning our increase 
might be a help to other libraries in obtaining 
greater amounts for library budgets. 


Paut A. T. Noon, Librarian 
Lansing, Michigan, Public Library 
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Library Assistants Needed For 


Federal Service 
To the Editor: 


The Civil Service Commission has announced a 
new examination to fill Library Assistant positions 
in the Government service. Because of the continu- 
ing demand for Library Assistants, the training and 
experience requirements for the examination have 
been modified. The salaries are $1,752 and $1,970 
a year, including overtime pay. : 

There are no educational or experience require- 
ments for the $1,752 grade. For the $1,970 posi- 
tions, applicants must have had at least one year of 
paid library experience, or a 9-months’ library train- 
ing course in a public library, or 12 semester hours 
of training in a library school. Competitors for both 
grades will be rated on a written general test. 

Applicants must have passed their eighteenth 
birthday. Persons who received eligible ratings for 
Junior Library Assistant under Announcement No. 
313, issued July 26, 1943, need not apply again. 

Applications will be accepted by the Civil Service 
Commission until the needs of the service have been 
met. Full information and the proper forms for 
applying may be secured at most first- and second- 
class post offices, from the Commission’s regional 
offices, or direct from the central office of the Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D.C. 

Persons engaged in war work requiring equal or 
higher skills should not apply for these positions. 
Appointments in the Federal service are made in 
accordance with War Manpower Commission poli- 
cies and employment stabilization programs. 

U. S. Civit SERVICE COMMISSION 
Washington, D.C. 





Library Helpers Club 


HE Canajoharie Library has a Library Helpers 

Club in which members work twenty hours for 
an arm band, twenty additional hours for a gold 
star. A considerable help in many library projects, 
their constitution gives as their motto: “As we 
conduct ourselves—so shall the public judge the 
Young People’s Department.” 

The three boys in the club surely enjoy their 
special project. They sort, pack, and carton maga- 
zines for the British Merchant Marine Library and 
The American Merchant Marine Library Associa- 
tion, being very insistent in having the name 
stamped on the magazine as they hope that some 
day someone from home might pick up a magazine 
with the Canajoharie stamp on it and write to them. 
Over 10,000 magazines have been packed and 
shipped. ' 

MARGHERITE GIRARD, Librarian 
Canajoharie, New York, Library 
(Continued on page 728) 
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Invasion Reading 








VIA DIPLOMATIC POUCH 


Douglas Miller. The author of You Can’t 
Do Business with Hitler now publishes the secret 
reports sent ‘‘via diplomatic pouch’’ to the U.S. 
government from a seething Germany while 
commercial attaché in Berlin. Introduction by 
William L. Shirer. 256p. $3.00 


BELGIAN GRAY BOOK 


Authenticated invasion information to help us 
in an understanding of coming events. Official 
record of the Belgium government of what 
happened in May 1940. Many maps and il- 
lustrations explain how an invasion is planned 
and executed. 120p. $2.00 


2 2 


SEVEN FACES of LOVE 


André Maurois. Love is traced in its chang- 
ing aspects during three centuries and through 
the works of seven great French novelists. 
Summaries of the novels, biographical sketches 
of the authors, and comparison of their philoso- 
phies. 256p. $2.75 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA—The 
March King. Howard Simon. 


A delightful 
plete list of the marches. 
tions. Ages 8-12. 


biography containing also a com- 
Many 4-color illustra- 
64p. $1.50 
‘“‘A book that should be in the library 
of every American home. Boys and 
girls will enjoy this book, no less than 
the adult reader.’’—Atlanta, Ga. Con- 
stitution 


THE FRENCH COLONIES, 
PAST AND FUTURE. Jacques 


Stern. An 
and future of 
former French 


authoritative picture of the past 
the French colonies by the 
Minister of Colonies. 


10 maps 352p. $3 


LORD HALIFAX'S GHOST 
BOOK. Weird and interesting tales of the 


supernatural that charmed the family of the 
ambassador, now gathered into one volume. 
304p. $2.75 


Discounts to libraries 


Di DIER, Publishers 


660 Madison Ave. New York 21, N.Y. 
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RADIO ELECTRONIC 
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Ghirardi 
BOOK 


More Widely Used | 

Navy, and Civiliar 

Schools, and for Home Study 
Than Any Other Books 


A 
Army 


COMPLETE BASIC RADIO- 
ELECTRONIC TRAINING 


The book that has given 
more people their basic 
Radio-Electronic training 
than any other ever pub- 
lished. No previous radio or 
electrical knowledge neces- 
sary. Makes every step 
crystal clear in both text 508 illus 
and illustration. Over 300 : 

- Pee 856 self-testing 
pages on basic Electricity eyiew questions 
alone. Makes training easy Price $5 
without an instructor 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN RADIO 
REPAIR WORK 


A. A. Ghirardi’s Mopern 
Rapio SERVICING is the only 
complete, inexpensive 1-vol. 
simplified course in modern 
radio repair work — from 
instrument fundamentals to 
actual troubleshooting and 
repair of the most compli- 
cated receivers by the most 
advanced methods. 1300 
pages, 706 illus., 723 self- 
testing review questions 


972 pages, 


1300 pages 
Price $5 


RADIO TROUBLESHOOTER’S 
HANDBOOK 


An invaluable reference 
data book for radio repair- 
men or home “tinkerers.” 
Contains 4,800 common 
trouble Case Histories cover- 
ing almost every Radio now 
in use—plus over 400 pages 
of time-saving data, charts, 
tables, etc. never before 
published. 8%’ x 11’. Price $5. 


B 


SION 


RADIO & TECHNICAL DIV 
Murray Hill Books, Inc. 


of FARRAR & RINEHART, Inc.) 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


A Subsidiary 


232 MADISON AVE 





(Continued from page 727) 


“You and Your Delinquents” 


To the Editor: 

Thank you for the copy of your February issue of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin which includes among 
various interesting articles one by the inmate of the 
Minnesota State Prison. 


I read it with considerable interest and I assure 
you that it is quite a responsibility that he directs 
toward librarians. As a matter of fact I think that if 
the librarians could do about half that he suggests, 
there would be no need for others to concern them- 
selves about the baffling problems identified with 
crime and delinquency. However, I think that even 
if the librarians undertake all that is suggested, they 
would still need some help from others. As I view 
the need, it requires the pooling of knowledge and 
experience rather than placing the job in the hands 
of any one group. 


E. R. CAss, General Secretary 
The American Prison Association 
Ne w York City 


Short Cuts 


To the Editor: 


In order to provide badly needed stack space, 
this library has adopted the following very simple 
procedure. The collection was combed and those 
books which had not been used for five years, those 
with early imprints, and those of which there were 
more than one copy, were packed in cartons and 
stored. They were not reclassified or recataloged 
The records were not modified, except that a blue 
card, bearing the call number of the book involved 
and the statement ‘Book listed on next card in stor 
age and not available,’ was placed in front of 
the author entry in the public catalog. This simple 
and inexpensive procedure has proven efficient and 
adequate. 

In order to compensate for loss of staff and stu 
dent assistants, it has been necessary to revise our 
system of charging and discharging reserve books 
The basic requirements of a charging system are to 
provide: a record of the book loaned and the iden 
tity of the borrower, and, to provide a simple means 
of discharging the record, when the book has been 
returned. The book card with spaces for readers 
signatures fulfills both these requirements. Where 
many books are issued for relatively short periods 
of time (an hour or two), it has been found that 
making book cards, alphabetically filing them in the 
charge tray, locating the cards again when the books 
dre returned, canceling the signature, and replacing 
the card in the book pocket, was more than our de- 
creased staff could handle. The following proce 
dures were therefore adopted: 


In one reserve book room, where there are many 
copies of comparatively few titles, the system de 
vised consists of merely requiring the student to 
sign his name and indicate the copy number on a 
long sheet headed by the name of the author and 
title of the book. When the book is returned it is 
reshelved immediately. At the end of the day a 
quick inventory of the books on the shelves indi 
cates which, if any, are missing. This inventory of 
several hundred books can be accomplished in a few 
minutes, if they are arranged in copy number order 
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on the shelves. By checking the list from the bottom 
up, one can determine who is charged with a miss- 
ing copy. 

In another reserve book room where there are 
many books, but not more than two or three copies 
of each, the assistant in charge has devised this sys- 
tem: The supplies consist ‘of two sets of cards 
bearing corresponding serial numbers, i.e., 1-500, 
1-1000, or any number greater than the maximum 
daily circulation. These cards may be designated as 
charge cards and discharge cards, respectively. The 
student signs his name and the call number of the 
book on the charge card. The charge cards are then 
deposited in a chute where they automatically ac- 
cumulate in numerical order. The discharge card 
bearing the corresponding number is slipped into 
the book pocket before the reader leaves the desk. 
To discharge a book when it is returned, the dis- 
charge card is removed from the pocket. The book 
is returned to the shelf immediately. At the end of 
the day discharge cards are arranged in numerical 
order. A complete file indicates that all the books 
have been returned. The charge cards of the lacking 
numbers, if any, will identify the missing books and 
the names of the borrowers. Both sets of cards are 
ready for use the following day. 

Both systems have been found to be adequate and 
satisfactory. The slow and laborious task of dis- 
charging books has been reduced to a minimum, if 
not completely eliminated. 


CHARLES K. ANGRIST, Assistant Librarian 
City College, New York 





CARE OF THE DOG 


Revised 2nd ed., just issued—41 chapters, 72 illustra- 
tions. Presenting everything the dog owner wants to 
know about care, feeding, training, housing, nursing 


and control of the dog, with chapters on feeding and 
care of the dog in wartime. A popular reference 
volume for all interested in dogs. $1.50. By 


Capt. Will Judy, Editor of Dog World. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 16 








SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive eur continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station 0 - Box 22 New York ti, N. Y. 


YOURS for the asking 


Latest illustrated catalog showing com- 
plete list of new teaching and reference 
materials for nutrition education. Write 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Ii. 
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Announcing with Pride 


THE OUTSTANDING WORK 
ON FIGHTING SHIPS 


WARSHIPS or tue WORLD 


Edited by Roger Kafka and 
Roy L. Pepperburg 
with drawings by D. R. Merrill 


At last—an American Naval Year Book with 
complete description of the warships of 52 na- 
tions—designed for quick reference—find what 
you want when you want it. 


7000 ships are described, with name and num- 
ber; date of launching; date of completion; 
standard displacement; length, beam and draft; 
normal complement; horsepower and speed; ma- 
chinery; armament; armor and number of planes 
(if carried); builder and place of construction, 
and other important information. Describes the 
part played by each ship in naval battles of this 
war if data has been released by the government. 
Also included is a naval glossary, and a special 
chapter on the techniques of warship recognition 
and identification. Over 500 photographs, more 
than 200 profile drawings. 
A “‘must’’ for every up-to-date library. 

Ready July, 1944 1,056 Pages $15.00 





Other Books of Timely Interest 
MARINE RADIO MANUAL 


Edited by M. H. Strichartz, 
Ship Radio Officer, U.S.M.S. 


The first and only volume of its kind, equally 
valuable for students or full-fledged operators, 
who are now in greater demand than ever. Tells 
how to operate, maintain and repair equipment; 
how to handle tools; how to make up, send and 
receive messages; gives the essentials of radio- 
communications law, bookkeeping, first aid, and 
operation of navigation instruments. Contains 
maps of coastal radio stations; outlines wartime 
practices and peacetime procedure. Fully indexed. 
A book for the inquiring public. 
Ready June, 1944 Approx. 500 Pages $4.00 


LIFEBOAT MANUAL 


By A. E. Redifer, Lt. Comdr. U.S.M.S. 
Lifeboat Training Officer 
Avalon, Calif., Training Station 


All about lifeboats: construction, equipment, and 
operation. Covers launching, getting i from 
the ship, sailing, survival, and first ai 


163 Pages Illustrated Indexed $2.00 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


For Military, Marine, Vocational 
and Industrial Training 
By Nicholas Moseley 


This timely book helps the manually skilled 
worker to teach his skills to others. 


208 Pages Illustrated Indexed $2.00 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AS 
ART AND SCIENCE 
By C. O. Liljegren 
Fundamentals of laying out the ship—pioneers in 
scientific possibilities for increasing efficiency in 
design for modern ships. 
212 Pages, 7 Folding Plates, Large Format, $4.00 


CORNELL 
MARITIME PRESS 


241 West 23rd Street 
New York 11, N.Y. 
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Call the attention of 
Civic Leaders to— 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW 


The journal for— 


Federal—state—local administrators, 
researchers, consultants— 


Librarians: 


Teachers and students in the social 
e sciences and professions— 


Business executives cooperating in 


» the war program— 


Civie leaders whose work affects or 
= is influenced by the course and 
practice of public administration. 


AAAA 


Complete sets available: 
Vol. I, 1940-41 
Successive volumes 
parallel calendar year. 


Published quarterly: 
Winter Summer 
Spring Autumn 
Subscriptions $5 

Indexed in 
International Index to Periodicals 
and , 
Index to Legal Periodicals 


The official journal of the 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 











AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
OF THE WORLD 
1944 EDITION 


BY 
PAUL H. 
WILKINSON 


Member of the 
Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences 


For your AVIATION READERS, this 
authoritative international reference 
book is indispensable. It contains com- 
plete specifications and photographs 
of 130 of the latest aircraft engines 
and air-borne power plants of the 
United States, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan and the 
U.S.S.R. It mentions the types of 
aircraft in which the engines are 
used. It includes an engine tabulation 
for each country. Revised to Decem- 
ber, 1943, much of the material is ex- 
clusive. 


Standardized engine  specifications— 
English and metric—fully indexed and 
cross-referenced. 


320 pages 142 illustrations 


$8.50 list, postpaid 
Published by 


PAUL H. WILKINSON 


216 East 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Christianity ZS Courage 


In our history’s darkest moments 
Americans found the inspiration 
now offered in Render Unto 
Caesar, the book of outstanding 
sermons by preachers of the Revo- 
lutionary War, Civil War, World 
War I and the present conflict. 
$2.00 2 


“A moving, chal- 
lenging, inspiring vol- 
ume .. . Render 
m Unto Caesar is ex- 

cellent reading, truly 
provocative and 
timely . . .’—The 
Washington Times- 
Herald. 


Render Unto Caesar 
is “must” reading 
for ministers and 
highly recommended 
for laymen. 


Order it today! 


LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
47 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 











BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


German, Spanish, Italian, 
For Schools and Self 
Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 

Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, 
Russian, etc. 
Instruction. 

















=m 030 Fifth Avenue, New -York 20, N.Y. gaa 











An indispensable book in ever) 
library, university, college 


and high school 


This book, “Les Biographies Francaises 
d’Amerique” is a French “Who’s Who,” con- 
taining biographies of prominent French Cana- 
dians and Franco-Americans. Sketches of the 
lives of outstanding men and their successes 
are always of intense interest. It is the only 
book of its kind published on this continent 
in the French language. A book of this nature 
is indispensable for reference in every library, 
university, college and high school in the 
United States and Canada. It will prove an 
interesting book for anyone studying French 

This book contains 640 pages of reading 
matter and about 600 illustrations of prominent 
French Canadians and Franco-Americans. The 
size is 8% by 5% inches. It is printed on 
fine paper, in clear, legible type, and written 
in plain, simple French. It is strongly bound 
in dark blue imitation leather. On the outside 
front cover is a map of the North American 
continent outlined in gold with gold fleur-de-lis 
scattered over it, showing where the French- 
speaking people are grouped. 


The price of the book is $15.00 
LES JOURNALISTES ASSOCIES 


Suite 3, La Patrie Building—Montreal, Canada 
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For your wartime 
technical reference shelf 





AIRCRAFT MECHANICS 
HANDBOOK Van Winkle (Ed.) 


Entirely new—for specific service in war- 
time. A carefully compiled, comprehensive ref- 
erence to all construction details of American 
civil and military aircraft. For the aircraft 
engineer, production worker, repairman, stu- 
dent, and apprentice, in or out of military 
rank. Complete tabulations of Army-Navy part 
numbers and other standards for riveting, 
bending, woodwork, aluminum, steels, fabrics, 
plastics, wiring, protective coatings, cables, 
mathematics, etc., applied to manufacturing 
details as of spring, 1944. No other book cov- 
ers field as thoroughly. Well indexed. More 
than 285 drawings. Cloth. 400 pages, $2.75. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
HOROLOGY §Keily 


Includes a complete Glossary of Terms used 
in the watch repair trade, as well as step-by- 
step treatment of every feasible problem of 
adjustment and repair—tools, materials, equip- 
ment; investigation of reasons for error; ex- 
tensive review of ‘test cases’ based on actual 
practice; and principles of watchmaking ap 
plied to everyday conditions and _ standard 
movements. Full index. Illustrated with dia- 


grams. Cloth. 192 pages, $2.75 


The latest of the family of technical 
skill and reference books 


published by 


THE MANUAL ArTs PREsS 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 
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DRAFT THESE FOR 
DUTY ON YOUR 
BOOKSHELVES 
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NAVAL LEADERSHIP and The 
American Bluejacket 
By Arthur A. Ageton, Commander, 
USN 
\ what and why book full of sug- 
gestions for young officers assuming 
their first duties aboard ship. $1.25. 


CELESTIAL NAVIGATION, A Prob- 
lem Manual 
By Walter Hadel 
Emphasis is placed primarily upon 
the problem and secondarily upon the 
theory of celestial navigation. $3.25. 


CALCULUS REFRESHER FOR 
TECHNICAL MEN 
By A. A. Klaf 
Designed primarily for men who 
have studied calculus before and who 
now wish to review the subject—but 
fully adequate. for the beginner. $3.00. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR 
DECK OFFICERS 
By Haakon Norby, Master Mariner 
A quick, thorough review for all 
merchant seamen who are preparing 
for a raise in grade. $3.50. 


AIRPLANE ENGINE MECHANICS 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
By Rolla Hubbard and Augustin 
Dilworth 
Designed principally to prepare the 
mechanic for the type and scope of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
examination, thereby helping him to 
secure his engine license. $3.00. 


ELECTRIC ESSENTIALS OF RADIO, 
VOL. I 

By Morris Slurzberg and William 

Osterheld 

The basic principles of electricity 
are explained according to the electron 
theory, and drawings are used to illus- 
trate each principle. $4.00. 


BASIC AIR NAVIGATION 
By Elbert F. Blackburn 
Simple but comprehensive analysis 
of the air navigator’s problems from 
the time the flight is first planned un- 
til the destination is reached. $4.00. 
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BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
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SERVICE... 
and SHORTAGES 


Here's a problem book ¢*stributors all share equally: how to give the 
best service possible while facing shortages of transportation, shortages 
of materials, and—most important of all—shortages of trained help. 


You can do your part by remembering that the plainer, the more explicit, 
the more complete your orders are, the better they can be filled by people 
unfamiliar with books. 


When ordering by mail watch the simple, everyday details so easily 


overlooked. 


Be sure to include: 
l. Title 3. Publisher 
2. Author 4. If possible, Price. 


And despite shortages, efficient, swift service will be yours. 


A. C. MecCLURG & CO. 


333 EAST ONTARIO CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


The epic Story of aviation 
MAN’S FIGHT | “Pustics 
TO FLY. Mowps” 


By John P. V. Heinmuller Design 


President, Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. . 
Chief Timer, National Aeronautic Ass'n. Construction 




















Foreword by Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker Use 
ae ee accounts of the great flights 
o yrd, Lindbergh, Amelia Earhart and others. Gordon 
Illustrated with logs of flights, tables, photographs, by B. Thayer 
Air mail covers, etc. $6.0 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., New York The new second and enlarged edition of 
—_— - the standard authority on its subject. More 
than twice as many pages as the first edition 
* * Back the Attack! * * (1941, published as ‘Plastics Mold Design- 
ing’’) with a new chapter on Practical Points 
B U Y in Mold Design and Construction, and an 
enlarged Nomenclature of Plastics Molding. 


BONDS and STAMPS New additional material by Mr. Thayer 


and five other authorities, one British, brings 
**Plastics Molds’’ up to date, makes it more 


useful to designers, molders and students. 
. = R I  @ D | Cc A L S Price $3.00 plus postage. Quantity dis- 


counts to libraries. 








An unexcelled subscription service to 
Libraries, Individuals and Institutions 
for nearly a quarter century. 


SUTHERLIN MAGAZINE AGENCY 
Danville Airport Road, Ringgold, Va. 


319 Fairmount-Cedar Bldg 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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MRS. CATT, CHAMPION OF EQUAL RIGHTS, WORLD PEACE 


The New York Times was surprised and grieved 
The New York World was stupified 


in 1916 when Chief Justice Hughes endorsed woman suffrage. 


The New York Press - 


in May 1944 lauded Mrs, Catt when she addressed the 
Women’s Action Committee for Victory and Lasting Peace, 
the successor to the Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, 
which she founded twenty years ago. 


Read the first biography of the world’s greatest living woman: 
Carrie Ch 
arrie Chapman Catt 
By Mary Gray Peck 44 illustrations 500 pages $3.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 
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WINSTON 
WAR BOOKS 


kkk 
EISENHOWER 


MAN AND SOLDIER 
By Francis Trevelyan Miller 


A definitive biography of the leader of the 

Allied armies against fortress Europe. Author- 

itative and factual, it was written after months 

of research. The cooperation of the Eisenhower 

family was extremely helpful. Illustrated with 

family and War Department photographs. 
2 


$2.00. 
kkk 


BORN IN BATTLE 


By Captain Rowan T. Thomas 


The story of the 200,000 mile bombing odys- 
sey made by the "Round the World Squadron 
of which this young Mississippi lawyer was a 
part. A personalized account of the global war 
from the pilot’s seat in a heavy bomber. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 


x* 


GENERAL 
MAC ARTHUR 


By Francis Trevelyan Miller 


Very popular biography which has sold well 
over a hundred thousand copies. The epic 
story of the MacArthurs, father and son, and 
the part they played in the history of the Phil- 
ippines. Revised to include the Jap actrocity 
stories. $1.50. 


* 
THESE MEN SHALL 


NEVER DIE 
By Lowell Thomas 


America’s popular news reporter tells the 
stories of 71 American heroes in the first year 
of the war. Profusely illustrated. $2.00. 


The John C. Winston Co. 
Philadelphia 7 
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LITERARY STUDIES gage 


POETS AND 
PLAYWRIGHTS 


by ELMER EDGAR STOLL 


Nine charmingly written essays 
on Shakespeare, Jonson, Spen- 
ser, and Milton by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s famous 
Shakesperean critic and scholar. 


$3.00 


JAMES HALL, Lit- 
erary pioneer of the 
Ohio Valley 


by JOHN T. FLANAGAN 


Editor and historian, James 
Hall influenced the artistic, the 
literary, even the scientific con- 
sciousness of the frontier. $2.50 


The Background of 
Thomson’s Seasons 
by ALAN D. MC KILLOP 


The only extensive study pub- 
lished in this country on this 
famous 18th century English 
poem. $2.50 


Mythology and the 

Renaissance Tradi- 

tion IN ENGLISH POETRY 
by DOUGLAS BUSH 


The author’s main theme—the 
essential medievalism of Eng- 
lish Renaissance poetry—is pre- 
sented under scores of varia- 
tions, always in witty, elegant 
prose, always with the authority 
of thorough scholarship. $4.00 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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RS? ~h Clean Sweep for Libraries 


Yarn Sweepers for smooth-surfaced floors. Pol- Refills for yarn sweep- 
ishes as it cleans. Finest quality, long-stapled yarn ers are inexpensive and 
and maple block with extra strong handle. 3 sizes. easy to change. 





Yarn 


Ce Wet Mops with superior Brushes available, in Dusters 






quality and convenience in Demco quality, for Extra large with 
> every respect. Mop refills’ every library cleaning eS beg 


aa 


“a also available. need. 


Write for 
prices on Coun- 
ter Brushes, Radi- 
ator Brushes, Win- 
dow Brushes and 
Sanitary Brushes. 


See complete description and 
prices of these products on pages 
61-62 of Demco’s NEW catalog. 


Floor Brushes. Heavy duty, tough 


horsehair and Tampico fibre brushes. 3 

kinds. Write for particulars on all your UPPLIES 
cleaning needs. LIBRARY S a 
EW HAVEN 2, CONN. 





>—— 2nd Printing 


Compounding in the 
English Language 


A comparative review of variant authorities with a rational system for 
general use and a comprehensive alphabetic list of compounded words. 


By ALICE MORTON BALL 
With this book you can tell at a glance ho 
wheter ar aut thn ho te Ae dear y e how words should be compounded and 


_ In addition to a comprehensive alphabetic list of compound wo th 
= a subject which leads up to a detailed description of a foe A ta 
compounding. 


Miss Ball is a recognized authority. She is a member of the Advisory Board 
of the Style Manual of the U.S. Printing Office and co-author of the Style Manual 


of the Department of State. 
226 Pages cloth Postpaid $2.50 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 
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New Nelson Books 


THREE BOYS OF 
OLD RUSSIA, by 
Helen Acker. Illus- 


trated by Zhenya 
Gay. $2.50 


The boyhood stories 
of three famous Russians 
—Leo Tolstoy, Maxim 
Gorky, and Feodor 
Chaliapine. 





THIRTY-ONE 
ROADS TO THE 
WHITE HOUSE, 
by Alberta Powell 
Graham. Illustrated 
by George Avison. 
$2.75 


Stories of the thirty- 
one men who have been 
Presidents of the United 
States, when they were 
boys. 


THEY FLY FOR VICTORY, by Keith Ayling. Illustrated by Grat- 
tan Condon. $2.50 


The dauntless adventurers of the sky are the heroes of this thrilling book. From 
the first intrepid fliers to the daring pilots of World War II, Mr. Ayling spins a narra- 
tive of courage and daring. 


BRAVE SHIPS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA, by Joseph 
Leeming. Illustrated by Grattan Condon. $2.75 


| Here are rugged tales of bold ships and brave seamen, from earliest times to our 
own day. True stories of men who sailed the seven seas, from John Cabot to the 
fighters of this war. 


To be published in the Fall of 1944 


FREE MEN SHALL STAND, by Eugenia Stone. Illustrated by 
George Avison. $2.50 
The story of the first struggle for the freetlom of the press in the Colonies, and 
of the man who defied King George III. John Peter Zenger fought for the right to 
print what he chose in his newspaper in New York town in 1734, and his young appren- 
tice helped get him out of jail. A junior novel. 





THE GIRL WITHOUT A COUNTRY, by Martha Lee Poston. 
Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. $2.00 
The dramatic escape of a young American girl from China after Pearl Harbor. 
The author is the daughter of a medical missionary, and was brought up in China. 
A tale of breathless adventure. A junior novel, and a selection of the Junior Literary 


Guild. 





BRAVE SHIPS OF WORLD WAR II, by Joseph Leeming. Illus- 
trated by Grattan Condon. $3.00 


__A companion yolume to Mr. Leeming’s first book. Here are the exploits of the 
British and American Navies, from the first major sea battle late in 1939, to the death 
of the Scharnhorst four years later. For all who love heroic deeds. 


All of these titles are for junior and senior high schools 





THOMAS ._NELSON AND SONS 
385 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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Books and Our Prisoners of War 
By David R. Porter * 


HERE is all the difference in the world 
between a concentration camp and a 
prisoner-of-war camp. The former is de- 
signed for the political ye agg of a state 
and is usually controlled by the secret police. 
The latter is for military prisoners, “soldiers 
out of luck,” and, ideally at least, is subject to 
the prewar international agreements called the 
Geneva Convention, ratified by some forty na- 
tions in 1929. This Convention provides for 
certain minimum protection and privileges for 
war prisoners—housing, food, medical care, 
occasional reports to, and correspondence 
with, relatives, general conditions supervised 
by a neutral High Protecting Power. Ameri- 
can prisoners in Germany (and German pris- 
oners in the United States and Canada) fortu- 
nately profit by the care with which these two 
countries observe the numerous items of this 
Convention. 

We recently heard of the surprise of a 
group of airmen who had bailed out of a Fort- 
ress the day before when upon arrival at a 
great prison camp in Germany they found a 
baseball game in full swing! At the risk of 
giving at first too favorable an impression, let 
me say that in a typical camp of British, 
French, or American prisoners of war, one 
would discover also in full activity a band or 
two, a theatrical company with a repertory of 
Gilbert and Sullivan and Euripides, and a 
manual training class. One end of a barracks 
might be fitted up as a chapel, the altar deco- 
rated by hand-carved wood from the cher- 
ished boxes which bring thither weekly the 





* Director of Education, War Prisoners’ Aid, World’s 
Committee of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
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food packages of the Red Cross. For the in- 
terests of the readers of this magazine we 
should add that there would be found there 
also a measure of democratic organization 
among the men—a camp spokesman and an 
education or book officer, considerable num- 
bers of privately owned books and, often, a 
lending and reference library. Many of the 
enlisted men are scattered in work detach- 
ments where only a few books for evening 
reading would be available. But in some of 
the larger camps of Allied prisoners there are 
as many as 50,000 or even 100,000 volumes, 
counting both the libraries and the a 
privately owned. It must be recalled that 
many British, French, and Polish prisoners 
have been held already for upwards of four 
years. 

This brief reference to the most favorable 
conditions among American and British pris- 
oners in Germany is far from true among 
many, many others. For our own men the life 
is hard at best and not infrequently has tragic 
aspects. One needs to imagine the battle ex- 
perience through which these men have all 
come, after months or years of conditioning 
of body and mind; the frequent terror and 
horror of it ; also the monotony and loneliness 
of camp life, its complete lack of privacy; 
its tiresome foreign food; months, sometimes 
years with no news from home. A camp visi- 
tor of War Prisoners’ Aid was given this reply 
to his inquiry: 

I get on not too badly as far as my body is con- 
cerned; but the spiritual strain of prison life gets 
harder than I thought a year ago. When I arrived 


here I said to myself that this little intermezzo, even 
if it had to last for some years, would be a compara- 
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tively easy task. I have been forced to revise that 
cheerful outlook. The life is perhaps more strenu- 
ous than life at the front. The confinement steals 
one’s strength by degrees. One sees the same faces 
day by day. One is tortured now and then by anxi- 
ety about one’s family, without being abie to do any- 
thing whatever for them, and in the end, small 
things grow very big in this little world of ours. 


Men who courageously make. the first 
months’ necessary adjustments find a terrible 
sense of frustration after years of the monoto- 
nous life. The extreme of this is ‘‘barbed wire 
fever,” a well known mental. disease of seri- 
ous consequence. 

Granted permission of entry by the terms 
of the Geneva Convention, the International 
Red Cross and the World’s Committee of the 
YMCA’s divide by mutual agreement relief 
work of various sorts. The morale-maintain- 
ing work of recreational, intellectual, and 
spiritual services is undertaken by the YMCA 
through its War Prisoners’ Aid. The tech- 
niques of the enterprise were largely estab- 
lished in World War I. Then and at the be- 
ginning of the present war considerable quan- 
tities of books, as well as athletic, recreational, 
musical, and religious supplies were sent to 
the camps. A special individual service called 
“Men of Science” was developed for those 
who wanted to begin or continue projects of 
serious study and research. For the past two 
years hundreds of librarians, university pro- 
fessors, and certain business corporations have 
been helping in the United States and Canada 
to locate, and have frequently donated, books 
specially requested by such individuals. This 
service has been open to prisoners and in- 
ternees in all the nations. More than a thou- 
sand such requests a month are now being 
dealt with in the Geneva headquarters and in 
the Individual Book Service department in 
New York. Participating in this service to 
students, cooperation is maintained in Geneva 


Packing 
shipments 
of books 
at the 
New York 
warehouse for 
prisoners of 


war abroad 
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Packing books in the Geneva Office for 
prison camps 


with a Consultative Committee, one of the 
constituents of which is World Student Relief 
which many students and professors in Amer 
ica have been actively supporting. 


An Italian scholar held by the British in 
Kenya sent to New York a request for ad 
vanced books on the theory of numbers. For 
this typical case, books were found and 
shipped. Word has just reached us that these 
five books, donations of the dean of an east- 
ern university and of Professor Einstein, have 
now completed the long voyage’ to this man. 
In not a few cases this Individual Book Serv- 
ice has made available photographic repro- 
ductions of valuable manuscripts, the more 
recent being provided by the Library of Con- 
gress and the Huntington Library for the 
furtherance of research work being carried on 
in prison camps. 


More Books 


So this experience of providing both bulk 
libraries for general reading and packages of 
books for serious study has enlarged and de- 
veloped. Gratitude is expressed to the many 
librarians and publishers who have helped in 
innumerable ways. The Victory Book Cam- 
paign last year shared its supplies of new, 
clean books. The Council on Books in War 
time has helped with lists and advice and, 
latterly, has helped forward the desire of the 
Special Services Division of the War Depart- 
ment to send overseas supplies of the attrac- 
tive and useful Armed Services Editions. The 
Infantry Journal has provided generous sup- 
plies not only of books which are popular to 
stock the post canteens but also a remarkable 
consignment of new reference books which 
for the larger camps in Germany include such 
valuable publications as the Encyclopaedias 
Britannica and Americana, the Dictionary of 
National Biography, the series of guide books 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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on the States, and twoscore other comparable 
books of reference. Among many other con- 
sultants and cooperating agencies which de- 
serve warm thanks, special mention should be 
made of two. The United States Office of 
Education has given its ready help on many 
problems especially in the field of history, vo- 
cational guidance, and, for camps of interned 
families, books for children to read and study. 
The Library of Congress has maintained a 
continuous assistance through many depart- 
ments of its remarkable staff and has gener- 
ously granted space in its study rooms for the 
multifarious activities of research, reference, 
and general bibliographical aid. A new proj- 
ect of help to blinded prisoners would be 
wholly impossible without the Congressional 
Library's experience and generosity. 

At the present monthly rate it is estimated 
that 80,000 to 90,000 books are going to Ger- 
many from the book service of War Prisoners’ 
Aid. While most of these are going to the 
prison camps of Americans and British, con- 
siderable numbers in their own languages are 
going to the Poles, Russians, and Jugoslav- 
ians. All this work of the World’s Committee 
is done on a basis of reciprocal relations, so 
that some books find their way into all of the 
twenty-eight nations in which the Committee 
does its work among the many millions of 
war prisoners and internees. In addition to 
these book supplies, considerable numbers are 
being sent by the National Catholic Welfare 
Council and by prisoners’ relatives who are 
allowed to send small packages from time to 
time. 

There are three types of camps: for enlisted 
men (Stalag), for officers (Oflag), and for 
airmen (Stalag Luft). The needs of these 
different groups of men vary, as do the pro- 
grams which they work out for themselves. 
Many of the enlisted men are given the op- 
portunity to go out in work detachments 
where they earn a little money and find life 
generally somewhat more interesting. The 
officers are not expected to work and their 
camps usually have a more highly organized 
life. From Stalag Luft III, which at last ac- 
count included over two thousand American 
airmen, came a report recently through Colo- 
nel D. T. Spivey, the Educational Officer in 
one of its five compounds, that its ten acres 
gave room for vegetable and flower gardens 
near the barracks. Activities there include the 
following athletic leagues: indoor baseball, 
eight teams; touch football, fourteen teams ; 
basketball, ten teams; volleyball, ten teams; 
Rugby and soccer, four teams each; also box- 
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ing classes for approximately forty men. This 
compound (of perhaps 1,000 men) shows 
682 students enrolled in 25 courses of study, 
including languages, science, mathematics, 
business administration and finance, news- 
writing, cartooning, and harmony. The sup- 

ly of fiction is in constant use, every book 

ing used every week. A reference library is 
established in a room available for quiet read- 
ing and study. Debates and lectures alternate 
with various shows and concerts in the eve- 
ning programs. This seems to be the com- 
pound to which the new airmen are added 
week by week as they drop down out of the 
sky and it may be that those who have arrived 
already try hard to make this one of the camps 
with the most interesting program of activity. 
In another compound of this same camp 
Colonel C. G. Goodrich, the Education Ofh- 
cer, has for nearly a year now been the effec- 
tive administrator of an educational organiza- 
tion which comprehends scores of subjects all 
the way from remedial reading to some thirty 
men who are continuing or taking “‘refresher’’ 
courses in law. Among the thousands of text- 
books which War Prisoners’ Aid has sent to 
Stalag Luft III are carefully selected volumes 
for all these differing subjects and educational 
levels. 


Vocational Pro gram 


From this same camp there came recently a 
cable asking for texts and material to help in 
launching a “vocational education and guid- 
ance program for 1,200 men.”” One prisoner 
was found whose university teaching experi- 
ence had been in this field. With the help of 
the Vocational Guidance Service of the Office 
of Education, a working library of 45 titles, 
both professional and desctiptive of the most 
common vocations, was assembled (over 400 
volumes in all) to go to this group. Help of 
the Psychological Corporation quickly made 
possible the selection of a battery of tests in 
the fields of general intelligence, vocational 
aptitude, mechanical comprehension, etc. 
These tests were sent in units of 2,000, each 
accompanied by manuals of instructions and 
scoring forms. One wonders whether there 
is anywhere a project of postwar and voca- 
tional education which in interest and signifi- 
cance surpasses this project in Stalag Luft III. 
Remember it is being initiated by the prison- 
ers themselves. 

From this brief review it will be seen how 
the program of furnishing books to prisoners 
has gradually developed into a cooperative 
program for supervised study. It is a com- 
mentary on the abilities and attitudes of our 
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American Army that they so quickly gave evi- 
dence of this interest. They want to utilize 
the monotonous experience of internment for 
constructive preparations both in the field of 
general culture and of vocational competency. 

It is extremely fortunate that simultane- 
ously the leaders of the American Army were 
making a place in the comprehensive training 
program for leisure-time study. The Educa- 
tion Branch of the Morale Services Division 
was promptly authorized to establish the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. While 
the initial purpose was to provide education 
for men on active service, the leading officers 
of the branch quickly and unreservedly re- 
sponded to the opportunities in the prisoner- 
of-war camps. The program at the Madison 
headquarters has been adjusted to the needs 
of these prisoners who are, I believe, still in 
the technical status of active service. Many 
adjustments have to be made especially in the 
plans for correspondence courses; wartime 
communications are so difficult as to make 
these courses practically impossible. The Edu- 
cation Branch has established branches of the 
Institute in connection with the Universities 
of Hawaii and Cairo. These make possible 
prompt and readjusted educational services to 
men in the field, both Army and Navy. Simi- 
larly a proposal is now being worked out to 
establish a center in Geneva, Switzerland, 
authorized to give lesson instruction and to 
administer examinations. 

Large supplies of United States Armed 
Forces Institute textbooks and other materials 
have already been sent to Geneva for distribu- 
tion in the prison camps. Encouragement is 
given to graduate students and others who 
desire to pursue courses of study not now in- 
cluded in the general curriculum. The devel- 
oping work therefore has departments of gen- 
eral curriculum material and also utilizes the 
Individual Book Service of War Prisoners’ 
Aid. The question of postwar accreditation in 
American schools, colleges, and professional 
organizations is naturally an urgent one in the 
prisoners’ minds. The Armed Forces Institute 
with the support of the government will with- 
out any question help these men at the end of 
the war to present to the institution of each 
man’s choice the fullest possible data for 
credit. The records to be kept in Geneva will 
show achievement not only in the prison camp 
studies but also, through the utilization of 
special tests already prepared, for granting 
sound academic credit for all kinds of les- 
sons learned including those of military and 
prisoner-of-war life. 
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The-Public-Who-Reads-While-II 


By Dolly Pearl * 


FA OSPITAL library work may not be just 

what you believe it to be, but I should 
like to assure anyone interested in the-public- 
who-reads-while-ill that never again will such 
things happen to you as will occur during 
your first week as a hospital librarian: only 
then will every elevator you enter contain a 
limp, white figure on a stretcher, fresh from 
the operating room. Nor will you, somewhat 
later, give more than a disinterested glance at 
the patients who unconsciously share your ups 
and downs. You need not pity them. As the 
nurse will assure them when they open their 
eyes, “It’s all over!” 

Your business is with the patients who may 
be longing for a book or two as eagerly as 
they await lunch. Yvur authority is, of course, 
your association with the library. You are not 
of the hospital staff! You bear no relation- 
ship to the nurses or the doctors. You know 
none of their mysterious secrets, except such 
simple information as may aid in estimating 
a patient’s capacity for reading. One does 
not expect a patient in pain to read the long 
and elusive Gone With the Wind but a few 
House Beautifuls, a Mademoiselle, or even a 
Woman's Home Companion may be slightly 
more endurable—for the present. 

Not in days or weeks does one gain that 
almost intuitiveness about people. From a 
faint responsiveness in their expression, or a 
slight thaw in the atmosphere of «suspicion, 
if they are of those who never read a book, 
and from awareness of your desire really to 
find out what they would like, an experienced 
librarian can gain much that she needs to 
know. To interpret correctly such phrases as 
“I'd like a good novel,”’ or “Something not 
too heavy because I find it hard to keep my 
mind on a book,” is not so simple as it sounds. 


Mrs. A’s idea of a novel may be That Man Is * 


Mine or it may be So Little Time; only a feel- 
ing within yourself and not a too intent study 
of Mrs. A’s face will help you. 

Most people are flexible. They have range, 
and enjoy a love story, a good mystery, varied 
perhaps with a book with a lighter touch and 
a few magazines to look at in the evening. 
With such perfectly nice and normal folk 
there is no problem and one is at once ev 


* Assistant, Extension Department, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, Public Library. 4 
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rapport. It is the indifferent shrug, the cold 
rejection, the little murmur, ‘Really, I don’t 
know if I could manage to read anything,” 
that are the subtle challenges. Do not, I beg, 
say: ‘But why urge them to read at all? Let 
them alone!” The nurses agree with us that 
it is better to occupy one’s mind while some- 
one down the hall is coming vocally out from 
under the ether. The nurse would prefer that 
a patient be less concerned with his own ills, 
with ringing the bell so often, with worry 
during long hours of nothing happening but 
temperatures and, well . other things. 
Whatever you can do to interest the patients 
in reading makes the nurses and the doctors 
welcome you in spite of the space you occupy 
and the little demands your profession makes 
upon their very busy time. For it does take 
time to make out a list of patients you can 
visit, search for mislaid magazines or books, 
even make a few minutes time between baths 
and nursing infants so that the librarian on 
the maternity floor can leave love stories, a 
parent magazine or two, much about the home 
beautiful and something of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

What of the cold indifferent shrug? It 
may be shyness; but a surprising number of 
women, and some men, will change their atti- 
tude when you hit upon something agreeable 
to their reading habits. But not even in the 
innermost reaches of one’s mind should one 
scorn their honest preferences; because, un- 
failingly, they'll sense it. Give out Movies 
and Life with as much approval as you do 
Atlantic or Reader's Digest, remembering 
with humility the magazines you read while 
under the dryer—and being ill in bed in a 
hospital is far more disconcerting than having 
hot air blown down one’s neck, and much less 
comfortable. 3 

What do you get out of all this? Well, you 
do learn teamwork. You learn to mind your 
own affairs to an mth degree. You can forget 
yourself, too, and discover that a book is 
equally good if it makes one laugh and forget 
or remember and cry. You can laugh, as the 
nurses and doctors do, if you remember to do 
it at the correct time and in the right places— 
lunch being one of those. Money? The in- 
come tax gets that anyway. 
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Art Exhibits in the College Library 


By Mary V. Lassiter * 


é “MESS. I studied at the Chicago Museum 
of Fine Arts with the artist that 
painted that watercolor. I never expected to 
see anything of his in a school like this.” 
“What do you think of this exhibit?” | 
asked the soldier as I precariously descended 
from the chair on which I had been standing 
to arrange a picture. 


“To tell you the truth,” he said a little 
shyly, ‘I didn’t know anybody in Alabama 
could paint like that.” 

Birmingham-Southern is a small coeduca- 
tional college. Two years ago the director 
of the library felt the need of some form of 
art appreciation on the campus. The college 
was delightfully music conscious but defi- 
nitely art “unconscious.’” With the help of 
a student, who was studying art, it was ar- 
ranged for Birmingham and Alabama artists 
to show their work in the library. The plan 
was profitable to both groups. The artists had 
a place to exhibit and the library had a show 
without cost. 

Our library is not designed for an art ex- 
hibit. We do not have an art gallery or a room 
set aside for that purpose. What may seem 
even worse to any artist, we cannot hang the 
pictures at eye level as bookshelves line the 
walls. The pictures are placed on top of the 
reading room shelves, six and a half feet high. 

There are many sources of exhibits to the 
library which are free. The Birmingham Art 
Club is happy to schedule as many exhibits as 
we can arrange during the year. The Alabama 
Art League has sent us group shows and one- 
man shows. The Art Museum in Montgomery 
has unusual exhibits which are sent to us if 
possible. I try to keep in touch with exhibits 
in other colleges and universities in the state 
and frequently they send traveling exhibits. 

Outside of the state, there are any number 
of organizations sponsoring traveling exhib- 
its. We have had paintings from the Studio 
Guild of New York, which includes the 
works of nationally known artists. The Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation has 
several splendid shows among which are 
Latin American prints, contemporary Ameri- 
can paintings, and a large collection entitled 


* Assistant Librarian, M. Paul Phillips Library, Birming- 
ham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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“Contemporary Art of the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 

The most popular exhibit we have had was 
of Russian War posters and anti-Nazi car- 
toons. The British Information Service and 
the Netherlands Information Bureau fre- 
quently have display material for free distri- 
bution. U. S. government agencies have sup- 
plied us with very attractive displays. Some 
of this government material we receive as a 
depository and other by request. 

The library owns a Carnegie Art Reference 
Set, which includes excellent reproductions 
and covers the whole field of art in painting, 
architecture, sculpture, etchings, and mosaics. 
One month we arranged an exhibit from the 
large pictures in this collection. We selected 
books about the artists on display, and typed 
a card which we placed by the book with the 
artist's name, e.g., Rembrandt—Van Loon’'s 
R. v. R. In this way, many students became 
aware for the first time of this valuable source 
of art material in the library. 

Once the machinery, which with the ex- 
hibits is primarily correspondence, has started 
to roll, the time required to manage the ex- 
hibits is very little. What could truly increase 
the efficiency and excellence of the shows 
would be to set up a clearinghouse for travel- 
ing exhibits among the colleges and universi- 
ties in the state. This way the best of each 
group would be available to all, and there 
would be no duplication of a traveling route. 
Each school knows the art resources of its dis- 
trict, and can pass along the information to 
other schools in other districts. Variety is im- 
portant in exhibits, and with more sources to 
draw from we can broaden our field. 

We exhibit the pictures for a month. For 
each show we have an article in the college 
newspaper briefly describing the artist and his 
work. We try also to run an article in the 
local paper. This is the extent of our publicity 
at present. In the case of local artists, it would 
be nice to have a tea at the opening of the 
show but we have cut social functions on the 
campus to a minimum during wartime. 

This article is written in the hope that other 
small colleges, ‘‘artless’’ as we are, will realize 
how easily and inexpensively (our only cost 
is mailing charges) good exhibits can be 
planned. 
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The Library's Place in Film Distribution 


By Eva Rahbek-Smith * 


66 LTHOUGH the idea of libraries as 

storehouses of films as well as of 
books is as yet new and unrecognized, the 
rapid changes in the development, cost, and 
means of distribution of films and of projec- 
tors make the relation of libraries to the ques- 
tion of nontheatrical films worth serious con- 
sideration,’ H. W. Wilson said in a talk at 
the A.L.A. Conference in Richmond in 1936. 
“The changes brought about by other modern 
inventions, lead inevitably to the conclusion 
that before long a projector may be as com- 
mon for home use or for study groups as a 
radio. . . It will . . . be to the advantage 
of libraries to supply borrowers with films 
rather than to have them handled by a sepa- 
rate agency.’’ 

Time has proven Mr. Wilson correct. 
Rapid changes, made more rapid by the in- 
creased activities of a nation at war, have in- 
deed “made the relation of libraries to the 
question of nontheatrical films worth serious 
consideration.” 

Some libraries have realized the importance 
of this question and have done something 
about it but the number is few. Film forums 
as such, or called by any other name, while 
excellent and worth while as library activities, 
are not under consideration here. Actual film 
circulation is what is needed. 


The use of films so successfully by the 
Army, the Navy, and war industries has 
put the value of this form of visual teaching 
beyond any question of doubt. The moot 
question now is how best to put this form 
of education in the hands of the reading pub- 
lic—the audience most ready for educational 
advancement. The reading public is used to 
devoting some time to reading and can most 
easily adapt the use of that time to reading 
and looking. Most films do not cover a sub- 
ject thoroughly. They whet the appetite, they 
stimulate the desire for more information— 
and books follow. Or a film follows a book, 
to clarify or enlarge on some angle of the text. 
It’s a natural—if the books and films can be 
secured together. Nobody except a few avid 
seekers of knowledge will go to the trouble of 
searching out materials from many sources 
and tracking them down from as many more. 


+ Editor, Educational Film Catalog. 
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This is a streamlined age. Everything must 
come easily. 

Where can you find a better organization 
for the dispensing of teaching aids than the 
public library? And if the films are classified 
according to the Dewey Decimal system and 
thus correlated with books on the same sub- 
ject, one will lead to the other. 


Problem of Distribution 


There are many organizations for distribut- 
ing 16mm films, and they do a very good job 
of it. But can they service that large public 
without the cash for film rentals? Are they 
concerned whether or not an eager youngster 
enthusiastically looking for more information 
on a subject finds it? Generally speaking, 
they cannot be. School libraries can of course 
feed some films to their hungry audiences but 
school libraries must supply subjects related 
rather closely to school subjects. They can 
help in the definite job of teaching certain 
specified precepts. The public library need 
recognize no limits or boundaries. Libraries 
can have all of the interests in the world to 
choose from and to offer. They do it with 
books, why not with films also? 


Of course, once_a library has taken on the 
distribution of films, film showings and dis- 
cussions will naturally follow. Perhaps the 
distribution can follow the present forums 
and discussion groups. 

Some libraries have realized at least part of 
the opportunities knocking at their doors and 
have opened the doors in varying degrees. 
The few we know who have done so include 
the public libraries in Cleveland, Ohio; 
Dallas, Texas; Beaumont, Texas ; Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; and Ventura County, California. 
We should like to hear from others who have 
heard the knocking. Write us about what you 
are doing or plan to do. We should like to 
have this “honor roll” of alert libraries grow 
so fast that it soon would be a foolish thing 
to try to print such a list. But those libraries 
who first realize and seize the exceptional op- 
portunity now loudly knocking will rate a 
place on a permanent honor roll. They will 
have taken a forward place in a forward 
marching world. 
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A Lament 


or 


POSTWAR PLANNING 
By Mary Dodge Read * 


O one asked me, but I am frightfully 
worried about our young people. Yes, 
worried. Their education has been woefully 
lacking in certain respects. It is tragic. But 
what is worse, I don’t know what to do 
about it. Back when I was in college, my 
ethics teacher used to repeat, “Never tear 
anything down unless you have something 
better to offer.”” But I can’t help it. I know 
of no remedy, but I’m so worried I just have 
to confide my worries in you. Really, you 
know, I'm half glad I am not going to be on 
this earth much longer. I'm afraid it is going 
to be a pretty bleak place. 

Take our young men, for instance. Are 
they men of thé world? Do they know how 
to act in diplomatic circles? If they see a 
young lady in distress, do they know the 
proper approach? Are they ready to give up 
their lives to rescue the maiden from an old 
ogre of a rich, grasping uncle? Are they 
equipped to travel all over this fair earth in 
search of noble adventure? There, you see? 
You know they are not. And you know why. 


Books Are to Blame 


It is because of the books they are read- 
ing. Who ever heard of Dick Tracy grace- 
fully picking up a handkerchief, dropped by 
some beautiful woman, who, struck by his 
noble countenance, decided to enlist his serv- 
ices. Not Dick. He is much too busy chas- 
ing unromantic bandits. Or Superman. Does 
he assume a humble dress, and serve in the 
dwelling of the villain, to rescue the letter so 
incautiously written by the lady of his heart ? 
He does not. He flies dramatically through 
the air, but never a damsel does he rescue. 
It is ashame. Think of what our young men 
are missing. 

Consider Laurie, in Graustark. Now there 
was a man. Always right on the spot just 
when he was needed. And his finesse. The 
marvelous way he kissed Yeteve at the slight- 
est provocation. No wonder she offered him 


* Extension Department, New York Public Library. 
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her throne. I ask you. What American boy 
of today could go to a foreign country and 
win the hearts of the people there as did 
Laurie? Why, it takes years of training to 
learn how to kiss a hand properly, or to nod 
nonchalantly to those of a lower rank. Look 
at Truxton King. For years he had traveled 
all over the world in search of adventure, 
perfecting his technique, so that when the 
appointed time came, he knew exactly how 
to win the hand of the lady of his manly 
choice. Oh dear, I wish that Richard Hard- 
ing Davis were still writing. Then perhaps 
things wouldn’t be in such a state. Dick 
Tracy indeed! How would he compare with 
Rudolph Rassendyl in The Prisoner of Zenda, 
or Rupert of Henzau. Rudolph chased ban- 
dits too. But he didn’t stoop to sub-machine 
guns, or rockets, or other such sordid and 
worldly implements. No indeed. Whenever 
Rassendyl met up with his adversary, they 
crossed swords, with many an able quip. It 
is all very well to say this is a modern age, 
and that things are different, but you know 
that is not so. Show me one woman who 
will not respond favorably to a noble and 
gallant man’s advances, when he shows that 
ehe understands the gentle art of hand- 
kissing, or can exchange witty and amusing 
repartee. Alas, I fear for our young men. 
But at that the lot of our young girls is 
far worse. Tell me of one modern girl who 
knows how to faint effectively. No, that is a 
lost weapon, and what a pity. There never 
was a man on this earth who would fail to 
give the correct response when a beautiful 
woman fainted in his arms. How do girls 
win their men nowadays, I wonder. Many 
of our girls would find their whole outlook 
changed if they could but read that stirring 
saga, Cynthia's Chauffeur. Cynthia was a 
past master of all the pretty arts of a well- 
born woman. Consider how, in spite of the 
uniform, and servantly attitude of her chauf- 
feur, she instinctively knew that this man 
was a nobleman. Oh, and that reminds me 
of another point. You will remember that 
(Continued across the page) 
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What’s in a Name? 


By Mar garet 


D® you know that there was once 
a Cutter who married a Buggey? 
a Gale who married a Breeze? 
a Kindle who married a Warmington? 


Or that the well known Ontario figure, Per- 
kins Bull, was at one time President of the 
Jersey Cow Breeders’ Association ? 

As a cataloger, one of my favorite diver- 
sions over a period of years has been to note 
the extraordinary affinity between the names 
of authors and the subjects which interest 
them. What is the reason why a Learned 
writes on education, a Reckless on crime, 
Church on the Reformation, Potter on pot- 
tery, Wines on the liquor problem, Vines on 
plant physiology, and Flowers on vegetation? 

Then we have William Kitchiner writing 
“The Cook’s Oracle” (Boston, 1822); M 
chele Car, “L’Errore Ford”; Frank Slaugh- 
ter, “That None Should Dye’’; and Alice 


* Vermont State Library, Montpelier, Vermont. 
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(Bush) Berry giving us the family genealogy 
of ‘The Bushes and the Berrys.’” And—oh 
yes—George Halyard says “Only Fools Race 
Yachts.” 

Naturalists are a rich source of material on 
this curious type of punning, for among orni- 
thologists we find a Swann, a Parrot, a Cocks, 
a Fowler, a Raven, the brothers Bird, Finsch, 
(“On arr Unknown Species of Finch’), and 
many others. Among zoologists there is an 
Eale writing on eels and marine biology, a 
Gill on fishes, and a Fish on cod. 

I was once accused by fellow-librarians of 
“making it up” when I reported having seen 
in a bookstore what presumably was a passion- 
ate romance, entitled “Stronger than Iron,” 
by Steele. 

A reference librarian countered with this 
one: Fwo university students came to her 
desk together to register at the beginning of 
the term—they proved to be Mssrs. Sufferin 
and Katz! 





A LAMENT, OR, POSTWAR PLANNING 


(Continued from across the page) 

one of the ways that Cynthia could tell that 
the chauffeur was a gentleman in disguise 
was because of the way he arranged the 
picnic lunches. Show me the modern girl 
who would know the proper genteel way to 
arrange a picnic lunch. I don’t know what 
the world is coming to. And then this mat- 
ter of the handkerchief. It used to be such 
a powerful aid to romance. Why, no well 
born woman ever left the sanctuary of her 
home without her dainty lace handkerchief. 
And in the course of the day she dropped it 
frequently, as the only method of attracting 
the attention of the gallant young men she 
met. 

“Your handketchief, I believe,” handing 
the dainty piece to her with a low and defer- 
ential bow. ‘Oh, oh dear, why so it is. How 
can I ever thank you,” she flutters prettily. 
“It is nothing. I only wish I could be of real 
service to anyone as beautiful and as gracious 
as you.” ‘You can’t know what this means 
to me. To have such a noble man as you 
offer to assist me in my great sorrow.” You 
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see? Why, there is the beginning of a beau- 
tiful romance. And where would it have 
been if it hadn’t been for the handkerchief ? 
It is just too bad that Kleenex was ever 
invented. 

Really, something will have to be done 
about this. After the war when our young 
men and women are flying all over this 
earth, they are not going to be at their best. 
Imagine Sergeant _____________ in ‘he tiny 
kingdom of Graustark. It just isn’t fair to 
put our young men and women in such em- 
barrassing positions. We should be preparing 
them for citizenship in this world of ours. 
* * * Of course. That's it! Postwar plan- 
ning! That’s what we need. I'll write to my 
senator. Perhaps he can introduce a bill to 
make the novels of Richard Harding Davis, 
Louis Tracy, and Anthony Hope compulsory 
in our schools. After all we owe our young 
people this. 

Pardon me. I must get out my Beverly of 
Graustark. They are going to need someone 
to teach this splendid postwar course. Per- 
haps if I brush up... . 
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The Belated Gift 


By Maud Minster * 


MANY are unknowingly rich in posses- 
sions which make giving possible. There 
are Americans who are groping about for 
ways to be of service. But they place the 
magazine section of the Sunday newspaper in 
the wastebasket, not realizing the enrichment 
it would contribute to a school library infor- 
mation file. They may have thought it too 
modest for a library gift, or that the library 
does subscribe for it. In days of war, libraries 
can make use of numerous copies of publica- 
tions which print timely materials. Articles 
on carrier pigeons, dogs in war, plastics, re- 
construction, war medicines, etc., supply in- 
formation for essays, talks, and discussions. 

Publications of clubs and societies such as 
Rotary, Kiwanis, American Association of 
University Women, contain valuable material 
for library files. In school libraries duplicate 
copies of magazines are welcomed because 
many of the library copies are worn beyond 
use in files or are bound. 

More than 700,000 persons in the United 
States belong to book clubs. If it occurred to 
these people that they could be of service by 
passing their books along to a library, after 
reading, the majority would be willing to do 
so. 

Are we so interested in learning how to get, 
that we settle down with the idea that life is a 
process of getting and miss the joy of giving? 

In numerous secondary schools it is the cus- 
tom for the graduating class to leave books 
for the library as a gift to the school. In one 
school a class left a large statue of Minerva 
which was placed in the hall at the main en- 
trance. Lost umbrellas were hung on the arms 
of Minerva, hats, overshoes, pocketbooks, 
coats were draped on and about the statue. 
Minerva lost a hand, then an arm, and eventu- 
ally was moved to the rafter section of the 
fourth floor. Like the statue of the Indian 
outside the cigar store, her influence ceased. 
Had one hundred and fifty books been placed 
in the library instead of the statue in the hall, 
they might each have had an average of ten 
readers a term for three years, with their in- 
fluence still being rolled into fields possibly 
unknown to the authors. 





* Librarian, Senior High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 
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Faculty members who regularly read the Li- 
brary education publications, newspapers, and 
books, occasionally buy a book with the idea 
of reading it and passing it to the library. 
Parent-Teacher Associations frequently con- 
tribute money for library materials realizing 
it is the department that reaches the entire 
student body and faculty, and the department 
which makes possible the most liberal educa- 
tion. 

Clubs outside the school are sometimes 
seeking projects that will be of lasting value 
and strengthen their organization. Librarians 
usually have lists filed under the heading 
BOOKS FOR FIRST PURCHASE, which they are 
anxious to have donated. Possibly books on 
Pan-America, books of dog stories for a slow 
reading class, biographies of athletes for an 
industrial class. Clubs can also collect maga- 
zines for the library information file. A club 
may also purchase books each year to circulate 
among the members and at the close of the 
year donate them to the library. 

Materials should be given to the library 
when they are timely. The one thing school 
students are sure of is that they want the latest. 
A junior high school student asked for a re- 
cent edition of the Bible, stating she was to 
read a story for English class and the copy in 
her home was printed in 1900. 

Librarians have numerous calls at house- 
cleaning and moving time from people who 
want to get rid of books and magazines and 
desire to place them where they will be used. 
But alas, they are like the famous old square 
pianos which were given to the schools for the 
hauling and proved to be not worth the space 
they occupied. These books may have been of 
value twenty-five years ago, but now it is too 
late. True, these collections contain some 
usable material but most of it cannot be put 
on the shelves. It is not worth the time re- 
quired to classify and catalog, nor the shelf 
space for housing. To sort and weed out all 
this material requires valuable time of the 
librarian. 


It seems absurd to keep that which we do 
not intend to use until it has lost its useful- 
ness, then pass it on with the thought of help- 
ing others, when what we are really doing is 
presenting a difficult problem. 
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Behind Bars 


By Kathleen S. Tiffany * 


IS the public library retrogressing in one of 

its most distinctively democratic processes, 
a process which differentiates it from the 
more exclusive special library? Is the prac- 
tice of the use of a “closed shelf” section 
about to engulf the whole collection ? 

Farfetched as this question may seem, it 
deserves thought. 

Once closed shelves had been unveiled, 
and it was discovered that the average per- 
son might be trusted with a book without 
the personal intervention of a medium each 
time, we were proud of these open shelves. 
Then it was found that in certain sections, 
notably the art section, mutilations and even 
thefts were apt to occur unless the books 
were more carefully guarded. Locked cases 
from which the books might nevertheless be 
circulated were the answer. Placed here, then, 
were books with expensive plates, certain 
books which might “injure the morals of a 
minor,” books on biology, and a few other 
types and here happily and practically the 
matter should have rested, with suitable shifts 
in the collection due to new material or the 
discarding of outmoded texts. 

Unfortunately, however, librarians seem 
inevitably to have a strain of squirrel in their 
make-up; there began a feverish expansion 
of the ‘‘closed shelf.”’ 

On this shelf went practically all art books, 
whether they were of ephemeral or perma- 
nent value. Followed any small-sized vol- 
ume (even the twenty-five-cent Boy Scout 
Series on Handicrafts being reverently locked 
up!). And, needless to say, any Mrs. Busy- 
body who came in and stated that she didn’t 
think the book she had just returned was 
“the kind of book that should be where our 
young folks can read it’’ was pretty sure to 
have her wishes granted. 

Meanwhile the ‘‘public,” who like to 
browse, wandered about gazing at depleted 
shelves and often enough, having seen a 
book they thought they might like behind 
those glass doors, hesitated to ask for it and 
cause the librarian trouble. Or if they did 
ask and did mot like the book on scanning it, 
they were either discouraged from a repeti- 
tion of the effort, or if especially timid, took 
out the unwanted book. 


"© Formerly, Assistant, New York Public Library. 
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Then came the war and the tremendous 
increase in demands for technical books. 
And where might one keep them but on 
“closed shelves”? And rightly, too, while 
the demand was at peak proportions. Now, 
however, that there is a slackening of de- 
mand in this category it is sadly to be feared 
that the technical books will remain difficult 
of access. 


It seems then high time that librarians 
think seriously of the trend backward that 
the use of the closed shelf threatens to be- 
come. Its definite dangers should be very 
apparent and yet a listing of them may be 
in order. 


1. Removing titles from the regular collection, 
so that only a few people definitely interested in 
that particular subject think to ask where they may 
find. books on it. 


2. Bowing to the often unreasonable demands 
of individuals or pressure groups in regard to 
titles that the library has originally, on its own 
judgment, considered fit to purchase for circula- 
tion. 

3. Jumbling together simply by classification 
those books which are costly to replace with those 
that cost practically no more than a current maga- 
zine. 

4. Forming, unwittingly, but almost inevitably, 
a clique of favored readers among the public. In 
other words, Mr. B. uses the closed shelf regularly 
so he is given the key and allowed to browse, 
whereas Mr. A., who may be equally trustworthy 
but has not used the collection before, is stood 
over with an eagle eye. 


A serious revaluation of the use and abuse 
of the closed shelf must be made and it 
would be well that it be done soon or the 
librarian may once more find herself behind 
a grille handing out Jane Austen on request 
only. 

There is a legitimate scope for the use of 
a closed shelf, but such use must be deter- 
mined thoughtfully and carefully by the li- 
brarian. Factors to be considered are expense 
of replacement for certain titles, the maturity 
of her public, the current demand (as in the 
case of the technical books) which may lead 
to temporary theft or mutilation. 

Once mulled over, any librarian will find 
much ‘dead wood” capable of being put 
back on the open shelves, which after all is 
ideally where all the collection of a circulat- 
ing library should be, 
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Outstanding U. 
Publications of 1943 


By Carl H. Melinat * 


Tus is the sixth annual list of outstanding 
U.S. government publications and rep- 
resents a selection of those books and pam- 
phlets which will probably be most generally 
useful in libraries. It is hoped that the list 
may supply librarians with a convenient an- 
nual summary of U.S. government publish- 
ing. 
As has been the case in the last few years, 
a large proportion of government publishing 
is directly connected with the war effort. Over 
half of the titles listed below serve specific 
needs either in the armed services or on the 
home front. In the building up of war infor- 
mation files, libraries will find government 
publications a major source for reliable pam- 
phlets on a great variety of subjects. 


In the following list, all items have paper 
covers unless otherwise noted. All priced 
publications are for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D.C. In ad- 
dition to those items listed as being free, many 
of the priced publications may be obtained 
free of charge by librarians if the requests for 
them are sent to the issuing departments or 
agencies instead of to the Superintendent of 
Documents. 


Aeronautics 


Mathematics for Air Crew Trainees. 1943 86p illus 
(War Department, Technical Manual no. 1-900) 
15¢ 

“The scope includes such elementary operations of 
arithmetic as addition, subtraction, multiplication, divi- 
sion, percentage, ratio 4nd proportion, angular measure- 
ments, scales, and the use of graphs and formulas, to- 
gether with the graphical solution of some of the more 
common problems involving the triangle of velocity."’ 


Meteorology for Pilots. 2d ed 1943 246p illus 
charts maps (Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Civil Aeronautics Bulletin no. 25) 75c 

A meteorology text for pilots who have had no previ- 
ous training in the subject. 


Physiological Aspects of Flying. 1943 79p charts 
illus (War Department, Technical Manual no. 1- 
705) 15¢ 

“The purpose of this manual is to endeavor to ex- 
plain in everyday terms the various physical and physio- 
logical problems that arise during flying, and to give in 
detail the latest knowledge of proved solutions to these 
problems.”’ 


* Assistant Professor, Schoo] of Library Science, Syra- 
cuse University. 
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S. Government 


Army — 


Army Instruction. 1943 227p illus (War Depart- 
ment, Technical Manual no. 21-250) 30c 
“Success in teaching depends upon following a few 
simple fundamentals. This manual explains these fun- 
damental methods and outlines the proper training pro- 
cedure to follow.”’ 


Benefit Guide for Dependents of Certain Personnel 
of the Army of the United States and Civilian 
Employees of the War Department, 1942. 1943 
19p (War Department, Office of the Adjutant 
General) Free from the Office 

A digest of benefits to dependents of personnel on ac 
tive service, dependents of deceased personnel and bene 
fits under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 
1940. 


Enemy Land Mines and Booby Traps. 1943 167p 
illus diag (War Department, Technical Manual! 
no. 5-325) 25c¢ 

“This manual summarizes available information on 
the design and construction of German, Italian, and 
Japanese land mines and booby traps from examination 
of captured mines and booby traps and from Military 
Intelligence documents.”’ 


Officers’ Pay and Allowances. 1943 (155)p illus 
tables (War Department, Technical Manual 
no. 14-250) Free from the Department 

An outline of the pay schedules of the various types of 
Army officers, their subsistence and rental allowances, 
allotments and stoppages, uniform and equipment allow- 
ance, etc. 


Official Army Register. Jan. 1, 1943 1413p tables 
(Office of the Adjutant General) $1.50 
Alphabetical lists of active and retired Army officers. 
Each entry shows date of birth, education, and service 
record. Includes a section on Army pay tables and other 
special lists. 


Personnel: Decorations. 1943 20p illus (War De- 
partment, Army Regulations no. 600-45) 5c 
Detailed information on the awards made by the War 
Department and awards by foreign governments. 


Pocket Guide of Uniform Insignia. 1943 (25yp illus 
(Army Service Forces, Special Service Division) 
10c 

Illustrates the uniforms and gives the Army, Navy 
and Air Force insignia of the United States, British 
Empire, USSR, France, China, and Poland. 


War Dogs. 1943 144p illus (War Department, 
Technical Manual no. 10-396) 25c 
Information on the history of military. use of dogs, 
traits and care of military dogs, basic training of war 
dogs, and specialized training. 


Your Job in the Army. 1943 31p illus (War De- 
partment, Office of the Adjutant General) Free 
from the Office 

Brief descriptions of fifteen different kinds of Army 
jobs such as riflemen, cannoneer, truck driver, pack 
driver, pontonier, orderly, etc. 
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Census 


Births, Infant Mortality, Maternal Mortality; Gra- 
phic Presentation, 1940. 1943 (71)p charts maps 
tables (Children’s Bureau, Publication no. 288) 
$1 

‘The charts, maps, and tables here assembled present 
most of the pertinent data on births and on infant and 
maternal mortality in the United States.’’ 


Estimates of Future Population of the United States, 
1940-2000. 1943 137p charts tables (National 
Resources Planning Board) 35c 


A study prepared for the Board by Warren S. Thomp- 
son and P, K. Whelpton of the Scripps Foundation for 
Research in Population Problems. 


Uncle Sam: How He Grew; 150 Years of American 
History as Recorded in the U.S. Census. 1943 
74p illus charts maps (Bureau of the Census) 
20c 

Interesting facts on why the census is taken, the scope 
it covers, and how it is accomplished. 


Civil. Service 


Civilian War Service Opportunities; Employment 
Opportunities in the Federal Service of Special 
Interest to College Students and Recent College 
Graduates. 1943 80p (U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission) Free from the Commission 

A convenient handbook of positions available under 
the federal civil service. Classified by subject with an 
index according to number of years of education re- 
quired, 


From Military Service to Civil Service; Answers to 
Questions of Returning Servicemen and Service- 
women about Federal Employment. 1943 (20)p 
(U.S. Civil Service Commission) Free from the 
Commission 

Answers specific questions relating to veteran pref- 
erence, how to apply for a civil service job, benefits to 
veterans in examinations, etc. 


The Way to a Civil Service Job; Information for 
High School Students Regarding Opportunities 
for Civilian War Service. 1943 22p illus (U.S. 
Civil Service Commission) Free from the Com- 
mission 

Contains general information about civil service jobs 
and a digest of information about a number of recently 
announced examinations. 


Consumers 


Batile Stations for All. 1943 128p (Office of War 
Information) Free from the Office 


A report on the fight to control living costs and pre- 
vent inflation. 


Directory of Consumers’ Cooperatives in the United 
States, as of January 1, 1943. 1943 93p (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin no. 750) 15c 

Lists, by state and city, the various types of consum- 
ers’ cooperative associations in the United States, to- 
gether with a designation of the kind of business done. 


Student Cooperatives in the United States, 1941. 
1943 42p tables (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul- 
letin no. 740) 10c 

A study of various aspects of book and supply co- 
operatives and associations providing room and board. 
Contains a list of educational institutions in the U.S. 
having student cooperatives. 
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Education 


The Communication Arts and the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps. 1943 76p (Office of Education) 25c 
Tells how the communication arts of English, speech, 
foreign languages, journalism, dramatics, music, art, 
graphic arts, libraries, radio, and visual education can 
contribute to the promotion, interpretation, and imple- 
mentation of the program and aims of the High-School 
Victory Corps. 

Handbook on Education and the War. 1943 344p 

(Office of Education) 55c 

Based on the proceedings of the National Institute on 
Education and the War at American University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Aug. 28-31, 1942. 

Planning Schools for Tomorrow; Some Considera- 
tions in Educational Planning for Urban Com- 
munities. 1943 38p (Office of Education, Leaf- 
let no. 66) 10c 

‘*The purpose of this study is to emphasize the im- 
portance of planning for education in urban communi- 
ties; to indicate some of the means of setting goals and 
choosing standards and other guides to efficient plan- 
ning; and to offer some practical guidance in educa- 
tional planning which planning boards, committees, in- 
dividuals, and agencies may use in stimulating and guid- 
ing plans for progressive educational facilities in urban 
communities.”’ 

School Building Needs. 1943 14p tables (Office of 
Education, Leaflet no. 68) 5c 

‘This report, containing information obtained from 
736 counties and 650 cities, indicates the need for greatly 
increased attention to planning a comprehensive school- 
building program.’’ 

V ocational Teaching. 1943 77p illus (War Depart- 
ment, Technical Manual! no. 1-1000) 15c 

‘Designed to help officers of the armed forces, en- 
listed men, or civilian instructors who are to teach for 
the first time.”’ 


Food and Cooking 


Baking Manual for the Army Cook. 
illus (War Department, 
no. 10-411) -25¢ 

The instructions give, step by step, the proper meth- 
ods for the making of bread, rolls, pies, cakes, cookies, 
etc. Recipes are based on service for 100 men. 


Cooking Dehydrated Foods. 1943 73p illus (War 

Department, Technical Manual no. 10-406) 15c 

‘The purpose of this manual is to furnish a clear and 

complete source of information . . . on the best method 

of cooking dehydrated foods.’’ Recipes are based on 
service for 8 and 100 men. 


Home Storage of Vegetables and Fruits. 1943 29p 
illus diag tables (Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin no. 1939) 10c 

‘"Detailed directions are given for handling fruits and 
vegetables that can be stored at home, both on the farm 
and in cities and towns. Combinations to be avoided 
and produce that cannot be stored at home are men- 
tidned.’’ 


Preservation of Vegetables by Salting or Brining. 
1943 14p illus (Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin no. 1932) 5c 


Contains detailed directions for carrying out four dif- 
ferent methods of salt preservation. 


1943 112p 
Technical Manual 


Foreign Relations 


Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States; Japan, 1931-1941. 1943 2v (De- 
partment of State) Cloth, v. 1, $2.25; v. 2, $1.75 

These documents present a ‘‘comprehensive record of 
the diplomatic relations between the United States and 
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Japan in regard to matters related to the causes of con- 
flict between the two countries from the beginning of the 
Japanese occupation of Manchuria on September 18, 
1931, to the Japanese surprise attack on Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941."’ 


Peace and War; United States Foreign Policy, 1931- 
1941. 1943 874p (Department of State) Cloth, 
$2 

A reprint of a publication with the same title issued 
in 1942, with the addition of 700 pages of documents. 
“Presents a record of policies and acts by which the 
United States sought to promote conditions of peace and 
world order and to meet the world-wide dangers result- 
ing from Japanese, German, and Italian aggression.’’ 


The United States in the World Economy; the In- 
ternational Transactions of the United States dur- 
ing the Interwar Period. 1943 216p charts tables 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Economic Series no. 23) 35¢ 

‘‘This study offers a comprehensive and authoritative 
analysis of the international transactions of the United 
States from the end of World War I to the beginning of 
World War II.” 


Health 


The Doctor Shortage and Medical Care of Civilians 
in Wartime. (1943, 46p (Office of War Infor- 
mation, Report no. 2) Free from the Office 

The results of a survey to determine the effect on the 
civilian population of the extensive depletion of the 
number of physicians and surgeons in private practice. 


From Hand to Mouth. 1943 48p illus (Public 
Health Service, Community Health Series no. 3) 
Free from the Service 

“The story of food, flies, fingers, and such—a brief 
account of the things you can and must do to prevent the 
spread of disease.”’ 


Handbook on Physical Fitness for Students in Col- 
leges and Universities. 1943 140p illus diag 
(Office of Education) 25c 

Presents the fundamental principles and practices es- 
sential to the conduct of a complete program of physical 
and health education in colleges and universities. 


Human Conservation; the Story of Our Wasted 
Resources. 1943 126p illus charts tables (Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board) 20c 

An account of wasted human resources at various age 
levels, followed by a program for human conservation. 


Malaria Quiz for Young Americans. 1943 32p illus 
(Public Health Service, Community Health Ser- 
ies, no. 4) 20c 

A vivid account of the malaria problem and how to 
solve it. Information given in the form of 83 questions 
and answers. 


Physical Fitness through Health Education for the 
Victory Corps. 1943 98p illus (Office of Educa- 
tion, Victory Corps Series Pamphlet no. 3) 20c 

“Designed as a helpful guide for teachers of health 
and a source of ideas on health instruction which can be 
incorporated in courses of biology, physical education, 
home economics, agriculture, industrial training, social 
studies, and other subjects.’’ 


Industry 


Advertising and Its Role in War and Peace. 1943 
92p illus (Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Industrial Series no. 5) 20c 

“This booklet is designed to provide the reader with 
a well rounded compilation of attitudes toward advertis- 
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ing as expressed by various officials and representatives 
of Government. Included are excerpts of speeches and 
articles, letters, and statements dealing with the sub- 
ject.”’ 

Industrial Location and National Resources. 1943 
360p charts maps tables (National Resources 
Planning Board) $1.50 

“Representing the first comprehensive analysis of the 
subject to be made in this country, these studies are pri- 
marily concerned with a review of the various factors 
which influence plant location decisions and which 
therefore are shaping the geographic pattern of American 
industry.’ 

Salvage Manual for Industry. 1943 243p illus 
charts tables (War Production Board, Salvage 
Division) 50c 

“Contains instructions regarding efficient salvage 
methods and practices for segregating and preparing 
secondary waste materials.’’ 

390 Bills ; a Digest of Proposals Considered in Con- 
gress in Behalf of Small Business, 1933-1942. 
1943 117p (Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Economic Series no. 27) 20c 

A digest, arranged by type of bill, of 390 selective 
proposals, 26 of which were enacted into law. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Controlling Juvenile Delinquency; a Community 
Program. 1943°27p (Children’s Bureau, Publica- 
tion no. 301) 10c 

“The approach to the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency emphasized in this publication is 
through provision for services that are necessary to chil- 
dren and their families at all times and provision for 
new or extended services to meet special needs created by 
the wartime situation.’’ 

Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools in Wartime. 
1943 26p (Office of Education, School Children 
and the War Series Leaflet no. 8) 10c 

Reports what schools are doing and what they are 
planning to do about the problems of juvenile delin 
quency. 

Understanding Juvenile Delinquency. 1943 52p 
(Children’s Bureau, Publication no. 300) 10c 

“Deals with the questions of what causes delinquency, 
how wartime conditions aggravate some of the under 
lying factors, and what can be done in prevention and 


treatment.”” 
Labor 


Settling Plant Grievances; a Review of Grievance 
Procedure under Collective Bargaining. 1943 47p 
(Division of Labor Standards, Bulletin no. 60) 
Free from the Division 

“Summarizes the mechanics of grievance procedure 
tested and proved. effective over a period of years and 
established in hundreds of collective contracts. It re- 
ports ways in which labor and management have learned 
to make this machinery work."’ 


Strikes in 1942. 1943 31p tables (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin no. 741) 10c 
Statistics on strikes by months, industries affected, 
states and cities affected, types of workers, duration of 
strikes, causes of strikes, etc. 


W orkmen’s Compensation; an Outline of Legisla- 
tion in the United States and Territories as of 
January 1, 1943. 1943 33p tables (Division of 
Labor Standards, Bulletin no. 56) Free from the 
Division 

Presents the important provisions of the compensation 
laws and uses many tables to bring out differences be- 
tween various states. 
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Latin America 


Americas United; a Summary of the Cooperative 
Effort of the American Republics since September 
1939. 1943 46p map (Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs) Free from the Office 

An informal account of cooperative effort. Also avail- 
able in Spanish and Portuguese editions. 

Argentina, Profile of a Nation. (1943) ,25,p illus 
charts maps (Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs) Free from the Office of Edu- 
cation 

A brief history of Argentina, followed by a descrip- 
tion of its land, economic life, education, government, 
etc. 

Arts, Crafts, and Customs of Our Neighbor Repub- 
lics; a Bibliography. 1943 52p (Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1942, no. 2) 10c 

An annotated list of books, pamphlets, photographs, 
pictures, and realia. Reading level of books and pam- 
phlets is indicated. Includes an author, title, and sub- 
ject index. 

Brazil, Introduction to a Neighbor. (1943) (32)p 
illus charts maps (Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs) Free from the Office of 
Education 

A popular, pictorial description of Brazil under such 
headings as the past, the land and the people, mixed 
inheritance, and government for the people. 

Chile, Land of Contrasts. (1943) (25)p illus charts 
maps (Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs) Free from the Office of Education 

An account of the land, its resources, 
growth, and social progress. 
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Guatemala, Volcanic but Peaceful. (1943) (8)p illus 
maps (Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs) Free from the Office of Education 

A brief, popular, pictorial description of Guatemala, 
land of the trees. 

Inter-American Cooperation through Colleges and 
Universities. 1943 34p (Office of Education, 
Education and National Defense Series Pamphlet 
no. 14) 15¢ 

Tells how the ‘‘good neighbor’ policy can be fur- 
thered by the exchange of students and educators be- 
tween the Americas. 

Inter-American Education, a Curriculum Guide. 
1943 66p illus maps (Office of Education, Bulle- 
tin 1943, no. 2) 15c 

Tells how to introduce inter-American studies into the 
present curriculum, how to develop curriculum units, 
and gives numerous other suggestions on how to develop 
an inter-American educational program. 


Inter-American Education Demonstration Centers; 
Report of Project, January-June 1942. 1943 23p 
illus (Office of Education, Leaflet no. 65) 10c 

A description of the activities of 31 centers established 
for the purpose of developing a better understanding and 
greater appreciation of the other American republics 
among children, young people, and teachers. 


Mexico, Next Door Neighbor. (1943) (25)p illus 
charts maps (Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs) Free from the Office of Edu- 
cation 

Describes Mexico’s land, resources, 
commerce, population, education, etc. 
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Uruguay, Vigorous Democracy. 11943, (13)p illus 
maps (Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs) Free from the Office of Education 

A brief account of the history, resources, and social 
advancement of Uruguay. 
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Venezuela, Land of Oil. (1943; (17)p illus charts 
maps (Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs) Free from the Office of Education 

Tells about the resources, economic conditions, popu- 
lation, education, etc. of -Venezuela. 


Lend-Lease 


All for One, One for All; the Story of Lend-Lease. 
1943 15p illus (Office of Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion) Free from the Office 

A popular account of the history and activities of 
lend-lease. 


Lend-Lease and Us. (1943; 31p illus (Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration) Free from the Office 


A pictorial account of the purpose behind and the 
accomplishments of lend-lease. 


Report to the 78th Congress on Lend-Lease Opera- 
tions, from the Passage of the Act, March 11, 
1941, to December 31, 1942. 1943 91p charts 
tables (Office of Lend-Lease Administration) 15c 

Contains the texts of the Lend-Lease Act and other 
laws as well as such documents as the Declaration by 
United Nations. 


Maps 


Cartography; a Review and Guide for the Construc- 
tion and Use of Maps and Charts. 1943 85p illus 
maps (Coast and Geodetic Survey, Special Publi- 
cation no. 205) 65c 

Material on classification and analysis, compilation of 
material, map projections, elements of direction and its 
related terms, different ways of defining direction and 
technique of map construction. 


Multiplex Mapping Equipment. 1943 98p illus 
diag (War Department, Technical Manual no. 5- 
244) 25¢ 

“Includes a general discussion of the multiplex 
method of mapping and its development, a brief descrip- 
tion of the principles of the multiplex, a detailed de- 
scription of the multiplex equipment, detailed instruc- 
tion for the use of the equipment, and a discussion of 
the accuracy attainable when this equipment is used in 
mapping.”’ 


Moving Pictures 


A List of U.S. War Information Films. 1943 28p 
(Office of War Information, Bureau of Motion 
Pictures) Free from the Bureau 

An annotated list of films prepared by various govern- 
ment agencies. Tells where to obtain films, who may 
borrow, lending terms, how to purchase, and names of 
distributors. 


Training Film and Film Strip Projection. 1943 80p 
illus (War Department, Technical Manual 
no. 11-401) 15¢ 

‘The purpose of this manual is to provide instruction 
for the correct use, maintenance, and storage of training 
film and projection equipment.’’ 


National Defense 


Civilian Defense Manual on Legal Aspects of Civil- 
ian Protection. 1943 242p illus (Office of Civil- 
ian Defense) 35c 

Prepared by the American Bar Association. A study 
of the organization of civilian Jefense, the relation of 
military authority to civilian defense, and liability prob- 
lems. Contains the texts of model statutes and source 
material on the establishment of defense agencies, 
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Community War Services and the High-School Vic- 


tory Corps. 1943 52p illus (Office of Education, 
Victory Corps Series Pamphlet no. 5) 15c 

Specific examples of what members in various parts of 
the country are doing in connection with salvage collec- 
tion, child care services, consumer programs, library 
services, nutrition services, etc, 


Precautionary Camouflage; a Guide for Promoting 


Low Visibility Principles without Dependence 
upon Artificial Coverings. 1943 60p illus (Office 
of Civilian Defense) 15c 

Useful to plant owners, architects, builders, commun- 
ity planners, students of camouflage, and others con- 
cerned with the business of planning and construction. 


Navy 


Navy Department Communiqués 1-300, and Perti- 


nent Press Releases, December 10, 1941 to March 
5, 1943. 1943 194p (Department of the Navy) 
55¢ 

The communiqués are reprinted in chronologic order 
and are followed by an index, a list of principal naval 
battles, engagements and raids, a list of U.S. naval 
vessels lost and damaged, and a list of other naval 
vessels mentioned in the communiqués. 


Personal Affairs of Naval Personnel and Aid for 


Their Dependents. 
the Navy) 10c 

Information on allotments of pay and deductions, 
suggested legal preparations, benefit payments, Navy Re- 
lief Society, medical and hospital treatment of depend- 
ents, etc. 


1943 4ip (Department of 


Special Aids for Placing Navy Personnel in Civilian 


Jobs. 1943 112p (War Manpower Commission, 
Bureau of Manpower Utilization) 30c 

“Prepared to aid those who have been assigned the 
task of developing job opportunities for Navy men re- 
turning to civilian life . . . including some who have 
become physically handicapped and who must be placed 
with careful attention to the physical demands of jobs."’ 


Pacific Area 


Emergency Food Plants and Poisonous Plants of 


the Islands of the Pacific. 1943 149p illus (War 
Department, Technical Manual no. 10-420) 15c 

**The purpose of this manual is to aid the individual 
who becomes separated from his unit by illustrating and 
describing the edible and poisonous plants so that this 
individual can live off the land. Covers all of Polynesia, 
Micronesia, and Melanesia, as well as the entire Malay 
Archipelago including the Malay Peninsula and the 
Philippines. For all practical purposes it also covers 
Indo-China, Thailand (Siam), Burma, and eastern 
India."’ : 


Eminent Chinese of the Ching Period (1644- 


I 


& 


1912). ed. by Arthur W. Hummel. 
(Library of Congress) $2.25 

Includes over eight hundred biographical sketches 
prepared by some fifty scholars of the Orient and the 
Occident and edited by the Asiatic Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 


lands and Peoples of the Indies. 1943 66p illus 
(Smithsonian Institution, War Background Stud- 
ies no. 14) Free from the Institution 

A general description of the East Indies in terms of 
geography, climate, animal life, population, racial 
stocks, history, main divisions and peoples, language, 
writing, weapons, handicrafts, religion, education, etc. 


1943 2v. 
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Polynesians, Explorers of the Pacific. 


The Japanese. 1943 42p illus (Smithsonian Insti- 


tution, War Background Studies no. 7) Free 
from the Institution 

Describes the racial origins of the Japanese, their na- 
tional social structure, family and household, cycles of 
life, and religion. 


1943 77p 
illus (Smithsonian Institution, War Background 
Studies no. 6) Free from the Institution 

An account of the colonization of the Pacific islands 
by the Polynesians, Polynesian ways of life, and perti- 
nent facts about the main island groups in Polynesia. 


Reconstruction 


After the W ar—Full Employment; Post-War Plan- 


ning. Rev. Feb. 1943 22p (National Resources 
Planning Board) 5c 

A discussion of how economic collapse and mass un- 
employment can be avoided after the war. 


Demobilization and Readjustment; Report of the 


Conference on Postwar Readjustment of Civilian 
and Military Personnel. 1943 106p charts tables 
(National Resources Planning Board) 20c 

This report is concerned with the demobilization of 
the armed forces and the release of workers from war 
occupations in relation to employment conditions. 


Proposals for a Free World. (1943, 19p (Office of 


War Information, Toward New Horizons no. 2) 
Free from the Office 

The text of recent speeches on the postwar world by 
seven United Nations leaders—Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands; Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and For- 
eign Minister T. V. Soong of China; Prime Minister 
Jan Christiaan Smuts of the Union of South Africa; 
President Roosevelt, Vice President Henry A. Wallace, 
and Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles of the 
United States. 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 


ministration. (1943, 14p (Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, Division of Liberated Areas) Free 
from the Division 

General information about the Administration and 
the text of the agreement creating it. 


V ocational Training Problems W hen the War Ends. 


1943 40p charts (Office of Education, Vocational 
Division Leaflet no. 12) 10c 

A discussion of the problems affecting all fields of 
vocational education and those affecting trade and in- 
dustrial education, agricultural education, homemaking 
education, business education, and occupational infor- 
mation and guidance. 


Recreation 


Informal Games for Soldiers. 1943 56p illus (War 


Department, Technical Manual no. 21-211) 15c 

Clear instructions on how to play games of baseball 
type, met games, bootball and soccer games, games of 
basketball type, and vigorous activities for restricted 
areas. 


Spare Time; a War Asset for War Workers. 1943 


60p (Office of Community War Services) Free 
from the Office 

A collection of experiences in industrial war commun- 
ities designed to help other communities in organizing 
and developing recreation programs for war workers. 
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Selective Service 


The Selective Service Act, as Amended; Contains 
Laws of the 65th, 76th, 77th, and 78th Con- 
gresses. 1943 S1p (Congress, House Document 
Room) 10c 

Contains laws approved from May 18, 1917 to July 9, 
1943, 


Selective Service in Wartime; Second Report of the 
Director of Selective Service, 1941-42. 1943 
674p illus tables (Selective Service System) $1 

This report covers Selective Service activities from 
December 7, 1941 to December 5, 1942. 


Social Security 


Security, Work, and Relief Policies. 1943 640p 
charts tables (Congress, House Document 
no. 128, pt. 3, 78th Congress, 1st Session) Cloth, 
$2.25 

This report, prepared by the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, reviews the accomplishments and experience 
in social security during the last 10 years, pointing out 
some of the weaknesses of our security system, and sug- 
gesting ways of improving and strengthening the whole 
program. 


Technical Training 


Carpentry. 1943 269p illus diag tables (War De- 
partment, Technical Manual no. 5-226) 35c 

Describes elementary and advanced carpentry methods 

and the care, use, and maintenance of carpenter tools. 


Fundamentals of Mechanical Drawing. 1943 90p 
illus diag (War Department, Technical Manual 
no. 1-1050) 15¢ 

Provides the “‘basic principles of mechanical drawing 
and general practices relevant thereto. Only subject mat- 
ter considered essential for use in basic courses in me- 
chanical drawing has been included.’’ 


Refrigeration. 1943 111p illus (War Department, 
Technical Manual no. 10-610) 20c 

Information on the principles of refrigeration, meth- 

ods of operation and maintenance of refrigeration equip- 
ment, glossary of refrigeration terms, etc. 


Women 


Choosing W omen for W ar Industry Jobs. 1943 10p 
(Women’s Bureau, Special Bulletin no. 12) 5c 
Basic principles that have proved helpful in securing 
satisfactory service with women workers prepared for the 
use of employers newly faced with the problem of 
choosing a woman-labor force. 


The Second Year; a Study of Women's Participa- 
tion in War Activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 1943 71p illus (U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission) Free from the Commission 

Information on women mechanics in government war 
plants, war jobs for college-trained women, the search 
for the stenographer-typist, etc. 


World War, 1939— 


The Caribbean Islands and the War; a Record of 
Progress in Facing Stern Realities. 1943 85p 
charts maps tables (Department ‘of State) 25c 

‘‘A general survey of the nonmilitary readjustments 
which the war has made necessary in the Caribbean— 
in civilian activities, in government controls, and in re- 
lations of neighbors with each other.”’ 
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Facts about the United Nations. 1943 17p (Office 
of War Information, News Bureau) Free from 
the Bureau 

Contains basic facts about the United Nations, basic 
documents of the United Nations, examples of United 
Nations teamwork, statements on collective security by 
various United Nations officials, etc. . 

* 


Name it, we have it! That's the greeting mem- 
bers of the Hamilton Public Library staff like to 
give to booklovers. . . . But today an onlooker 
thought one businessman had Freda Waldon, the 
chief librarian, really stumped when he asked: “Can 
you give mea Ration Book?” 


“Why, of course,” replied Miss Waldon directing 
the gentleman to a library desk where a dozen volun- 
teers were issuing the new Ration Book No. 4. 


Ration Book No. 4 is Canada’s “War Book of 
the Week.” 


When H. W. Wilson read the following (re- 
printed from “Letters on Our Affairs” on page 
46 of the Library World for October 1943) he 
was reminded of his visit to the British Museum 
Library in the summer of 1920. 


A young man conducted him through the many 
departments and finally came to the cataloging de- 
partment and Mr. Wilson commented that he had 
been surprised not to see women working in any 
of the other departments, but that he was much 
more surprised to find that all of the catalogers 
were men and he also commented on the fact that 
in the United States cataloging departments were 
usually operated one hundred per cent by women. 
The young man then expressed his evident feel- 
ings about women in library work when he said, 
“During the war we had to take on quite a num- 
ber of women, but just as soon as the war was 
over we got rid of them.” The contrast between 
1920 and 1943, as shown by the following “Letter 
on Our Affairs,” warrants our reprinting it for 
women of America in expectation that they will 
rise to the support of the Women’s Library Move- 
ment in England. How about it? 


MY SISTER, MY DOVE! 


What is wrong with our women librarians? Are they 
not interested in the profession? Are they not craven in 
spirit and wanting in intelligence and foresight? They 
form the majority of library employees. Yet they have 
next to no representation on the L.A. Council. They 
have no fepresentation, I believe, on the postwar policy 
committee, which is sacred to the master sex. For long 
their American sisters have served high up in the counsels 
of A.L.A., which has had a number of women presidents. 
This year the T.U.C. had a woman president. But our 
library doves don’t even coo! I can’t see a woman being 
president of L.A. for a thousand years. Are our women 
waiting for a man to lead them out of the wilderness? 
Why not bring over an American librarian to show them 
how to hustle? 

We don’t want anything like a sex war. But it isn't 
right that so large a body of employees should be content 
to remain supinely in the background. There should be 
fair play. Not that the men aren’t willing to play fair. 
It’s the women who won't take their share of the work. 
They could get representation if they wanted it. Wake 
up, women! Are you never to be more than library 
domestics? 
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Display for the Month 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 





DISPLAY IN THE BROOKLYN, NEW YorK, PUBLIC LIBRARY 


i ew music display has seen frequent use in the 
Brooklyn Public Library, where it was origi- 
nated by the former staff artist, Gerhart Beyer. It 
may look complicated, but it is fairly easy to as- 
semble, costs little and is highly adaptable. The 
materials meeded are cardboard or poster paper, 
clips, staples, pins and pipe cleaners, plus, of course, 
someone clever with his hands. Prewar pipe clean- 
ers are no longer available, but there is a substitute 
on the market which can be used. 





Close-up of the “Orchestra” 
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The dramatic core of the display is the orchestra 
players made of pipe cleaners, instruments and 
chairs cut from cardboard, the whole pinned to- 
gether on a. cardboard platform. Here's how! Take 
four pipe cleaners. With fingers or a plier, curl the 
end of one to make the semblance of a head; at 
shoulder height twist a second cleaner around the 
first so that each end forms an arm. The other two 
cleaners are legs, to be twined around the body 
formed by the first cleaner, the ends bent forward to 
form long feet. The figures are stapled to the base 
The molding of the figures to express personality 
cool inmsouciance or perspiring earnestness or rollick 
ing spirits—is an art, but even a tyro can achieve 
astonishing results, often quite by accident. 

Everything else in the ensemble is made of card 
board, reinforced and decorated with pins, staples, 
and clips. The piano boasts a keyboard of staples 
and has a hinged upright, music racks, and pedals 
The bows of the violinists and bass fiddler are wire 
clips straightened out; the instruments are cut from 
cardboard. Everything is painted black for sake of 
contrast with the white figures of the players. 

With the orchestra may be set up books, sheet 
music, and other appropriate material. In the origi- 
nal exhibit letters cut in the form of music symbols 
spelling the word ‘Music’ were pasted on the glass 
of the exhibit case. A companion case featured Art, 
showing a pipe-cleaner artist painting the portrait 
of a pipe-cleaner cow with a pipe-cleaner dog romp- 
ing near by. The Brooklyn Public Library recom 
mends unreservedly the study of the lowly pipe 
cleaner as an adjunct to display art. 
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TALKING SHOP 


HEN the United States Information Library 

was opened in Sydney last February, Nelson 
Trusler Johnson, American Minister to Australia, 
introduced it in this way: 

We present herewith America, through the eyes of its 
scholars, poets, essayists, scientists, biographers, histo- 
rians, and story tellers. . . On these shelves you will 
find information of a miscellaneous and general character 
on almost any aspect of our life. . . This is a beginning. 
We hope to fill gaps among these books as time passes 
and as we learn more about what you want to know of 
us. . . We want you to know us as we are and as we 
would like to be. We want you to know us as human 
beings. . . And so I take pleasure in presenting to you, 
through these books, America. 


Our feeling is a little akin to that of Mr. Johnson 
as we conclude this volume of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin. We do not suggest anything so compre- 
hensive as his “We present herewith America,’’ re- 
membering that he has the books of all time with 
which to round out his picture, while we are think- 
ing of but a single volume of the Bulletin. Yet we 
believe that this volume’s ten issues do represent 
librarianship — insofar as the year's many articles 
and departmental features throw light upon some of 
the varied current facets of our profession. 


Vital Issues 


Are you concerned about the library's position in 
the vital issues of our times? The Bulletin devoted 
an entire number to conservation in libraries, and to 
the ways and means in which twoscore libraries pro- 
vide service in the face of especially difficult war- 
time shortages of staff and supplies. Another issue 
covered several libraries’ handling of war informa- 
tion, with emphasis on government material, maps, 
pictures, newspapers, pamphlets, films, radio pro- 
grams, and an extensive bibliography on war and 
the library. 

Do other nations interest you? England, Mexico, 
and Hawaii have been featured; libraries among the 
Japanese in a western relocation center; a demo- 
cratic library in the Germany that was, and our own 
democratic library heritage as laid by Thomas Jef- 
ferson in the Library of Congress. Are you fighting 
racial prejudices? There was a well annotated bib- 
liography of Jewish books for children, and one of 
Negro books for boys and girls; other articles told 
of library work with Negro readers, in one case 
with blind readers. 


Current Events 


Current events are reflected in several Army li- 
brary articles, some on shipboard reading, books for 
seamen ashore, the ASTP, and bibliographies of 
Army and Navy, titles for general library collections. 
Of special interest—in this issue—is the informa- 
tion about reading among prisoners of war. 

Children’s librarians and school librarians have 
fared rather well this year, with a score of articles 
of particular interest in their work, including story 
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hours, play hours, discipline, psychology, remedial 
reading, vocations, book selection, a doll bibli- 
ography, classroom-library integration, and some 
thought-provoking suggestions for combatting juve- 
nile delinquency. Special numbers also devoted con- 
siderable space to illustrated projects for celebrating 
Book Week and for successful summer reading 
programs. 


Other Interests 


Nor were other interests slighted: art and music, 
hospital library service, film and radio programs, 
book selection and discarding, bookplates, garden- 
ing. . . . An annotated bibliography of detective 
stories proved helpful, also one on understanding 
the law, and the annual list of U.S. government 
publications. 

Librarians cannot get very far from books, and 
several light or literary pieces have whetted their 
appetites for reading. A few poems have made their 
appearance, and the antics of the Bulletin book- 
worms, more formally called The Chelifers, have 
been a monthly incident. Several well known libra- 
rians have reminisced about their early professional 
conference days in the series, ‘My First A.L.A.” 

Staff and personnel problems came in for their 
share of attention, including an article on tenure 
and the now famous “Sweetiepies for Sourpusses,” 
which caused such a coast-to-coast cyclone of com- 
ments, pro and con. Public relations appears to be 
the Number One topic of interest to librarians, 
judging from the letters calling the special Public 
Relations Number “a splendid idea,” “a wealth of 
ideas,”’ “the best of all.’’ 


Regular Departments 


But special numbers and occasional articles, help- 
ful as they may be, do not take the place of regular 
data on a variety of library interests, which every 
issue of the Bulletin supplies through its fourteen 
departments: literary news; biographies of authors; 
displays with illustration and specifications; pub- 
licity notes; news of junior, special, and county li- 
brarians; items for school and children’s librarians; 
reference book reviews; A.L.A. news; Wilson pub- 
lication notes; and always the correspondence col- 
umns which are ever open to all our readers. 

Thinking back over the year’s issues, we realize 
there are gaps in the picture of librarianship that we 
present: a series of snapshots, perhaps, rather than 
a formal portrait, but still a very good likeness of 
our professional mood as of 1943-1944. 

And as we close this last issue of volume eighteen, 
we cannot help but think how fortunate the Bulletin 
is in its contributors: people from all walks of li- 
brarianship, from national association president and 
head librarians to library school students; a few 
“big names” from the literary world, some from 
business, a few from the general public itself; each 
adding a unique bit to the whole pattern of library 
service. 
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My First ALLA. 


By Chalmers Hadley * 


WO future presidents of the A.L.A., but at 

the time roommates and classmates at the 
New York State Library School in Albany, at- 
tended their first conference at Narragansett Pier 
in 1906. It was exciting and library work to them 
seemed vastly more so than has sometimes been 
suggested by remarks from later novices. 

Narragansett Pier had claims to fashion, and 
surveying us superciliously through her lorgnette 
an elderly dowager at the hotel asked of an unsus- 
pected librarian, ““Who are these A.L.A. ple?” 
“Oh, they belong to the American pod ng Asso- 
ciation,” Francis J. Olcott of the Carnegie Library 
in Pittsburgh replied. 

Earlier conferences of the Association seemed 
most vital, perhaps because library leaders were so 
vital, and the absorbing questions of the day may 
have resulted partly from that formative period in 
library development. They were always enjoyable 
too, for everyone could usually be housed under 
the same roof which was a great incentive to fel- 
lowship and wide acquaintance. 

Conference papers at Narragansett Pier showed 
literary interest since many librarians were also 
writers. They frequently showed also a gaiety 
which at later conferences seems largely to have 
disappeared. Owen Wister, author of The Vir- 
ginian, was on the program; Harry Lyman Koop- 
man, librarian of Brown University, read his poem, 
“The Librarian of the Desert,”” written in finished, 
classical style, and Sam Walter Foss, librarian 
of the Somerville, Massachusetts, Public Library, 
caused gales of laughter with his ‘Song of the 
Library Staff,” beginning: 

Oh, joy! to see the library staff perpetually 

jogging 

And to see the cataloger in the act of cataloging. . . 
He proceeded to exhibit staff members including 
the reference librarian— 

See this flower of perfect knowledge, blooming like 

a lush geranium, 
All converging rays of wisdom focused just beneath 
her cranium. . . 


And desk attendants— 
See the gleeful desk attendants, ever dealing while 
They can 
The uninspected canned beef of the 
man... 
But she feeds ‘em and she lead ‘em and beguiles 
‘em with sweet guile, 
And wounds ‘em with her two-cent fine and heals 
‘em with her smile. . 


intellect of 


And then Foss presented the head librarian— 
Now my Muse prepare for business, plume your 
wings for loftier flight 
Through the circumambient ether to a superlunar 
height, 

Then a-down the empyrean from the heights where 
thou hast risen 
Sing, O Muse, the head librarian with the joy 
that’s her'n or his’n. 
See him, see her, weighted with the lore of time 
Trying to expend a dollar when he only had a 
dime. . . 





* Librarian, Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A social as well as professional spirit permeated 
the conference, where everyone seemed to know 
everyone else and all had a grand time. Two li- 
brarians on their honeymoon included the confer- 
ence in their wedding trip. He was small and gray 
as a mouse, she was large and blooming. Equipped 
with broad-brimmed straw hats tied under the 
chin, long-sleeved blouses tied at the wrists and 
long, loose bloomers modestly tied at their ankles, 
“ bobbed happily, hand in hand, in the festive 
surt. 

In the lobby of the Mathewson House, the head- 
quarters hotel, a group of librarians watched an 
impromptu performance. The librarian of a large 
western library accompanied by his handsome but 
hatless and barefooted son had brought with him 
a newly invented gramaphone. When the boy set 
it going his father, in a Bottle green suit and crim- 
son sash, gave a Spanish dance to the music of 
Carmen. 


Hospitality in the Early Days 


Local hospitality at earlier conferences could 
naturally be more pronounced than at later ones. 
It was notable at Narragansett Pier, culminating 
in a trip to Providence on the steamer Warwick. 
There were special displays :at all libraries, with 
personal escorts and special transportation for 
everyone. Luncheon was served at Brown Univer- 
sity, but to the gustatory, the four-o’clock shore 
dinner was the climax to the 500 participants. 
There were bowls of steaming clam broth, steamed 
clams, and clam fritters, two kinds of fish with 
baked sweet potatoes, lobsters, pilot bread and 
Boston brown bread, salad and pickles, watermelon 
and ice cream. One librarian consumed, with other 
food, 134 clams, which gave rise to the report 
that, afterwards, his stomach rose and fell with 
the tide. A verse for the occasion was: 

You cannot choose in life your lot, 
You cannot right all wrongs. 

The clam loves not the chowder 
But there's where he belongs. 


hot— 


It must not be inferred that the conference was 
primarily-a social affair for it was not. There were 
able speakers and important questions to the fore, 
some like Banquo’s ghost which refused to dis- 
appear. 

Library work and library conferences are what 
librarians make them and there were men and 
women library giants in those days. Melvil Dewey 
had thrilled us with his contagious enthusiasm at 
Albany and we Albanians were disturbed and dis- 
appointed at his absence from the conference. 
But there were other giants and we were greatly 
impressed. 

One of them was not a librarian at all—Richard 
Rogers Bowker, editor of Publishers Weekly, the 
Liboats Journal, and the American Catalog; author 
of Work and Wealth, Economics and the People, 
Primer for Political Education, the Arts of Life, 
and numerous other publications. Accompanied by 
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his charming wife, Mr. Bowker seldom niissed a 
conference until he became blind. He was hand- 
some and finished, with the complete lack of self 
consciousness that suggested social assurance. He 
had known practically every prominent American 
in the literary and political life of his day and as 
a raconteur he was admirable. The Bowkers made 
many a young librarian glow with pleasure at their 
kindly interest. 


Librarians’ Wives 


What has happened to librarians’ wives these 
later years? At Narragansett Pier and other earlier 
conferences they added greatly to conference pleas- 
ure. Who can forget Mrs. N. D. C. Hodges as she 
helped her president-husband in the sociability of 
the Mackinac Island conference. Gracious and ani- 
mated, she was a distinguished figure with a 
wealth of copper-colored hair and wearing a russet 
velvet evening gown with a sweeping train. Mem- 
ory suggests that earlier conferences were more 
dressy than our free and easy later ones. 

Among wives of librarians who attended many 
conferences and were widely known were: Mrs. 
Henry J. Carr with a record of 42 meetings at- 
tended; Mrs. George B. Utley, 34 meetings; and 
Mesdames Bishop, Bostwick, Bowerman, Meyer, 
Craver, Hill, Wire, and others whose presence 
was anticipated with pleasure. 


Mary Wright Plummer 


We Albanians were always delighted to see 
Mary Wright Plummer, as was everyone. She had 
greatly impressed us at library school where she 
came as a visiting lecturer and her presentation of 
children’s work with her reading of children’s 
poetry were made memorable through her poetic 
insight and lovely voice. As a little Quaker girl 
in Richmond, Indiana, she was wont to sit expect- 
antly on the top step of the public library await- 
ing its opening so as not to miss securing some 
favorite book. She continued to be a booklover 
and a writer of distinction all of her life. 

She was a woman of exquisite poise and dis- 
crimination and as director of the Pratt Institute 
Library School and later of the New York Public 
Library School she had a large following and great 
influence on younger librarians particularly. She 
had versatility and great ability but the most pro- 
nounced impression she gave me was of breeding. 
Her manner was serenity itself but with it was 
also intensity. 

Miss Plummer’s sister was the wife of another 
Indianian, Edwin H. Anderson, formerly head of 
the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, later Dr. Dewey's 
successor as head of the New York State Library 
and director of its library school and later still, 
director of the New York Public Library. 

Mr. Anderson was an exceptionally fine admin- 
istrator and adept at sensing unusual library talent. 


At Pittsburgh he had assembled a galaxy of li- © 


brary assistants never surpassed in personnel by 
any public library. They included Judson T. Jen- 
nings, later president of the A.L.A. and for many 
years librarian of the Seattle Public Library; Har- 
rison W. Craver, later president of the A.L.A. 
and director of the Engineering Societies Library, 
New York City; Franklin F. Hopper, present di- 
rector of the New York Public Library; Frances 
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J. Olcott, director of the Pittsburgh Library School 
and later author of numerous children’s books; 
Margaret Mann, chief cataloger; Jessie Welles, 
superintendent of circulation; and other well 
known librarians. 

Another talented woman librarian and writer 
whom I saw for the first time at the Narragansett 
Pier Conference was Caroline M. Hewins, libra- 
rian of the Hartford, Connecticut, Public Library. 
Her personality and her accomplishments placed 
her inevitably in a spotlight, evidently unrealized 
by herself. Imagination, creative ability, respon- 
siveness, and leadership marked her activities. 
Hers was not the delicate loveliness of Victorian 
femininity but somehow she suggested that type 
even with her physical ruggedness, particularly 
when she swept into an assemblage with billowy 
skirts and a fan which she used with an art that 
seems to have disappeared. Miss Hewins was a 
distinguished woman and looked it. She wrote 
fluently and did much editorial work for Library 
News, Babyhood, etc., and from her pen came, 
Books for the Young, Books for Boys and Girls, 
etc., besides many magazine articles. 


John Cotton Dana 


John Cotton Dana was a center of attention at 
Narragansett Pier as he was everywhere. An icono- 
clast, he was combative, intense, stimulative, ideal- 
istic, witty, mordant, creative and he made a last- 
ing impression on Denver, Springfield (Massachu- 
setts), and particularly on Newark where he was 
librarian at the time. Not only was he a great 
public librarian, but he was a great museum di- 
rector as well, a master pas, a publicist, inspi- 
ration for the Special Libraries Association, origi- 
nator of many innovations which became part of 
library work. He was a gadfly to stodgy conserva- 
tism, the ready champion of sincerity in thought 
and action in every field, the implacable foe of 
chicanery, mediocrity, and bad taste in every form. 
He was a city planner and the author of many 
books, including translations from Greek and Latin 
classics. Young librarians usually stood too much 
in awe to see him at close range but no more 
sympathetic or understanding librarian could be 
found than Dana. He was particularly interested 
in the Narragansett Pier conference since its pre- 
siding officer, Frank P. Hill, was his closest library 
associate, a fellow classmate at Dartmouth and his 
predecessor as librarian of the Newark Public 
Library. 

A diminutive man but one of large intellectual 
caliber was Reuben Gold Thwaites, secretary and 
superintendent of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society. He was active in many fields including 
that of public library commissions, being vice 
president of the Wisconsin Library Commission— 
a leader in library extension during the rapid in- 
crease in libraries established through the Carnegie 
Corporation. Dr. Thwaites was editor of the 
monumental The Jesuit Relations in 73 volumes, 
Early Western Travel in 35 volumes, numerous 
other publications numbering 15 or more, besides 
being a writer of such delightful accounts as his 
own Afloat on the Ohio, Our Cycling Tour in 
England, etc. He had prepared himself for col- 
lege through self-instruction and in spite of lit- 
erary attainments and library responsibilities he 
was at most conferences, being particularly inter- 
ested in the League of Library Commissions. 
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A greatly enjoyed librarian who would peep in 
at a library conference but seldom lingered was the 
witty and aristocratic Dunkin Van Rensselaer John- 
ston of the New York State Library. Appreciating 
his taste, Melvil Dewey once asked Johnston to 
suggest proper uniforms for the elevator men in 
the New York State Library. To reach the library, 
elevators ascended through strange hot and cold 
atmospheric strata while oil occasionally dropped 
on passengers from the machinery above. John- 
ston’s suggestion was for uniforms of linen dusters 
trimmed with fur and straw hats with ear tabs. 
Of a prominent librarian who sometimes talked 
much but said little, Johnston once asked, “Is he 
making another speech or just clearing his throat?” 


One who attended the Narragansett Pier meet- 
ing and who later became one of my best library 
friends was Henry E. Legler, Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission, and later, at the time 
of his death, librarian of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. He was born in Palermo, Italy, of a Swiss 
father and an Italian mother who was of a titled 
family. He was educated in Switzerland as well as 
in America and as with so many leading librarians 
of his day, he was a writer of parts. 


He had keen literary interests and wrote de- 
lightfully of books and reading. He was also a 
student of American and particularly of early Wis- 
consin history. From his pen came numerous pub- 
lications, including: Chevalier Henry de Tonti, 
A Moses of the Mormans, Leading Events of 
Wisconsin History, James Gates Percival, Early 
Wisconsin Imprints, etc. 


Mr. Legler excelled as a speaker as well as a 
writer and his contribution to librarianship was 
notable. His intellectual ability and great personal 
charm suggested stature far ond his physical 
equipment, and intense and unremitting energy 
marked everything he did. With great ability as 
an administrator Mr. Legler had also unusual so- 
cial gifts. He was one of the most loved librarians. 


Mary E. Ahern 


With Irish warmth of heart and generous im- 
pulses, Mary E. Ahern wore an emerald on her 
finger and a chip on her shoulder and dared any- 
one to knock it off. She, too, with Dr. Billings, 
the great medical authority and famed director of 
the New York Public Library, Mary Wright Plum- 
mer, Edwin H. Anderson, and other librarians, 
hailed from Indiana. 


Miss Ahern was the only editor of Public Li- 
braries through its many years of existence and 
probably no other librarian had a wider library 
acquaintance. «She had quick wit and a ready 
tongue and could be a hard fighter as well as a 
sympathetic helper in any need. Her rich humor 
and ringing laugh enlivened the Narragansett Pier 
Conference as it did all others. She was one of a 
group of talented women members of the A.L.A. 
second to none in ability and influence. 


Even in blindness Miss Ahern continued her 
keen interest in library affairs and library people. 
It was sad to see her sitting blind but alert at the 
last library meeting she ever attended. She, who 
had been the life of so many gatherings and who 
had helped scores of young librarians up the pro- 
fessional ladder, sat in a corner of a busy foyer. 
Librarians, laughing and talking, hurried past, a 
few stopped to speak to her. After they had gone 
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Miss Ahern would whisper excitedly, “Who was 
that, who was that?” 

Library conferences haven't been quite the same 
since Agnes Van Valkenburg died. She was of an 
old New York family but chief cataloger of the 
Milwaukee Public Library when she attended the 
Narragansett Pier conference. She was unusually 
large with a solemnity of mien which belied her 
superabundant humor and fun-loving propensities. 
Carrying her weight with stateliness she would 
approach a newcomer at a conference, plant her- 
self solidly and expansively and then introduce 
herself by remarking gravely in a lugubrious voice, 
“I'm from Milwaukee.” 

The Narragansett Pier and earlier conferences 
were leisurely as compared with later ones and 
literary topics were sometimes introduced with oc- 
casional book reviews by talented members. Miss 
Van Valkenburg excelled here for in addition to 
her expertness, she would bring down the house 
by overemphasizing unimportant details and by 
her hilarious side remarks. 

In presenting a dramatic situation in a book 
with a New York setting Miss Van Valkenburg 
once worked up to a tense climax when the hero 
and heroine parted with a last kiss, and then she 
announced in a heavy voice surcharged with emo- 
tion, “that was at Forty-second Street and Fifth 
Avenue.” 

She once assumed great sadness and confessed 
that her one great hope had never been realized— 
a husband and a home of her own, adding slyly, 
“I never could afford a husband but I just had to 
love something, so I bought myself a goldfish.” 
It may appear unseemly to repeat what Miss Van 
Valkenburg remarked to library friends but | 
don’t think she would mind for she loved fun 
and its sharing. With her warm human instincts 
she had a clear head and fine judgment in every 
situation. She has had no successor at A.L.A. 
conferences. 

Space does not permit extended comments on 
other great librarians. There were the Librarian 
of Congress, Herbert Putnam, distinguished in 
person and attainments; the talented and social 
Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian for so long of the 
St. Louis Public Library; the ever youthful and 
zestful William H. Brett of the Cleveland Public 
Library and his able and lovely assistant and suc 
cessor, Linda A. Eastman; Clement W. Andrews; 
James I. Wyer; and many others. 

After the Narragansett Pier meeting I took a 
night boat for New York and found all space 
already taken. As I was preparing to sit it out 
for an uncomfortable night, a door opened down 
the. corridor and a gentleman called to me, 
“There's an unoccupied upper berth in my state- 
room if you care for it.” 

Without the hesitation which later years would 
have imposed I accepted, and when comfortably 
ensconced I leaned from my berth and asked my 
host below to whom I was indebted. 

“No indebtedness at all,” was the reply. “I! 
saw you at the conference and I am a librarian, 
too. My name is Bishop.” 

The scholarly and distinguished William War- 
ner Bishop is one of a few survivors among 
the library leaders at Narragansett Pier. The li- 
brary positions made vacant by those who have 
gone have been filled, but one of the greatest 
losses in life as well as to library work is the 
loss of great personalities. At my first A.L.A. 
conference they were numerous and notable. 
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HE Bulletin will open its nineteenth volume in 
September. No July or August issues, as usual. 
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James E. Bryan, assistant librarian of the Newark, 
New Jersey, Public Library, sends us this “some- 
what humorous item which appeared on a non- 
competitive examination which is taken regularly by 
persons qualifying for our junior staff.” 

Q: By what system of classification are books numbered 

and arranged on the shelf? 

A: By the Dewy Dismal System. 


- Le Le 


The Bureau of the Census and the Library of 
Congress have recently published an annotated 
bibliography of General Censuses and Vital Sta- 
tistics in the Americas. It is being sent to the 
lists of depository libraries which receive the 
decennial census publications, but will not be dis- 
tributed automatically to the many special libraries 
which might be interested in it. A limited num- 
ber are available without charge upon request to 
the Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C., or 
copies in buckram can be purchased from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at sixty-five cents. 
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This year we're spending our vacation in 
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Frances Clarke Sayers, superintendent of work 
with children in the New York Public Library, and 
Irene Smith, who holds the same position in the 
Brooklyn Public Library, have recently been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Pratt Institute Library 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 

The Pratt Institute Library and Library School 
are pioneers in work with children. The present 
library building, opened in 1896, contains the first 
room ever planned and built especially for chil- 
dren. It is known as the Anne Carroll Moore Room 
in honor of Anne Carroll Moore, a graduate of the 
Institute, who was children’s librarian there from 
1896 to 1906, and superintendent of work with 
children in the New York Public Library from 1906 
until her retirement in 1941. The Institute Library 
School also has the distinction of having introduced, 
in 1898, the first training course ever to be given 
in this country for children’s librarians. 

Mrs. Sayers and Miss Smith, both of whom have 
been closely associated with Miss Moore during 
their professional careers, will assume their duties 
at Pratt Institute in September 1944. Their classes 
will meet in the Anne Carroll Moore Room. 


The March issue of the New York Public Li- 
brary’s Branch Library Book News, “Housewives 
and the Library,” lists books with descriptive notes 
on housekeeping, cooking and nutrition, interior 
decoration, sewing, entertaining, child care, and 
reading aloud. Available by mail if the request is 
accompanied by ten cents. 


A students’ reference library of 2,000 volumes 
was recently presented to Southern Normal School, 
a college preparatory school for Negroes, in Brew- 
ton, Alabama, by J. Mitchell Pilcher, as a me- 
morial to the late Dr. S. Lloyd Brooks, for many 
years superintendent of Southern Normal School. 

oe & 

A number of posters which were printed for last 
year's celebration of British Book Week are still in 
stock at the American Library Association head- 
quarters. The Public Relations Division will be 
glad to send copies free to any library which plans 
to repeat British Book Week this year. 


“Interpreting the United States; Books of 1942- 
44,”’ prepared by Jennie M. Flexner, Reader’s Ad- 
viser, New York Public Library, to assist British 
libraries to select significant American books, has 
been published by the American Library Associa- 
tion. Copies can be secured without charge from 
the American Library Association, Books for Latin 


America Project, Study 251, Library of Congress 
Annex, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Copies of “Marching Forward Together,” a folder 
about the race problem, and a list of books “about 
living and working together in America,” has been 
published by the Public Library Union of Cleveland 
with the cooperation of an inter-racial committee. 
Copies are available upon request. 

Books and Readers in a School Library will be the 
theme of the fourth summer conference for school 
librarians which will be held at State College for 
Teachers at Geneseo, New York, July 10-13. The 
conference, sponsored by the Department of Library 
Education, will feature a Workshop dealing with 
the specific problems of reading guidance, materials 
of reading and use of those materials with children 
and young people. Speakers will include Dr. Karl 
Kup, curator of prints at the New York Public Li- 
brary; John Tunis, author of sport stories for Amer- 
ican boys and girls; and James Daugherty, noted il- 
lustrator of children’s books. 

The Conference and Workshop fee is $7.50. 
Teachers of English and librarians who are inter- 
ested may get further particulars from Alice D. 
Rider, Department of Library Education at Geneseo. 


The Drexel Institute School of Library Science 
will offer training for Special Library Work as part 
of its curriculum for 1944-45. Dorothy Bemis, Li- 
brarian of the Lippincott Library, Wharton School 
of Business Administration, University of Pennsy]- 
vania, will be chief instructor in the course. Two 
scholarships, covering full tuition, are available to 
students who wish to specialize in this type of serv- 
ice. Further information may be secured from the 
Dean of the Library School, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


te Le Le 


The Library School of the North Carolina Col 
lege for Negroes, Durham, North Carolina will 
sponsor a workshop for Negro school librarians of 
North Carolina June 9-10, 1944. The theme of the 
workshop is evaluating the present program of li- 
brary service and planning for its improvement. 
Discussions “ll be led by Mary P. Douglas, State 
School Library Supervisor, Susan G. Akers, dean of 
the school and of the Library School of the Univer 
sity of North Carolina, the instructors of the school, 
and some North Carolina librarians. 





“OLD KENTUCKY HOME” NEAR BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 


Every year a song festival is held on the lawn of the “Old Kentucky Home,” on July 4, 
Stephen Foster's birthday. People from the community and others who travel many miles 
gather near the stately old mansion and sing the familiar Stephen Foster songs. This house, 
which is said to be the finest example of Georgian colonial architecture in the state, was the 
home of Senator John Rowan, a cousin of Stephen Foster. The bricks for the building were 
bought in England in 1795 and conveyed from the boat at Newport News, Virginia, on 
sledges drawn by oxen. After his marriage in 1852, Foster and his bride spent several weeks 
at this home, then called Federal Hill. Foster had lived in the North, and this first close con- 
tact with Southern life inspired him to write, “My Old Kentucky Home.” The mansion stands 
on a knoll in the midst of two hundred and twenty-five acres of beautiful woodland and 
meadow. The house, furnished with possessions of the Rowans, is open to the public. 
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And on Earth, Peace!, a selected annotated list 
of books on planning for our international future, 
is available from the Reference Section, New York 
State Library, Albany, New York, free except for 
postage. 

eo & & 


Another ship’s name brings books to mind again 
—this one having been christened AMMLA in 
honor of the American Merchant Marine Library 
Association. 


eo & & 


The Fourth Thomas Jefferson Southern Award 
Contest is open to authors born in the South, re- 
gardless of present residence, and to those living in 
the South for at least five years. Dutton offers a 
cash award of $2,500 against royalties (under a 
publisher's regular contract). The contest will close 
February 1, 1945. Both fiction and nonfiction are 
eligible, but not poetry, drama, short stories, or 
material for textbooks. Manuscripts need not be 
Southern in setting or subject. Authors of previ- 
ously published books are eligible and authors are 
not limited to one entry. 

The winner of the 1943 Award was Jesse 
Stuart’s novel, Taps for Private Tussie. Further 
details available from The Thomas Jefferson 
Southern Award Contest, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Constance Hope’s popular Publicity Is Broccoli, 
has been published recently in a Braille edition. 


eo & & 


Dr. Irving S. Cutter, health editor of The Chi- 
cago Tribune and dean emeritus of the North- 
western University Medical School, announced 
February 12 the gift to The Chicago Tribune of 
his library of 3,000 volumes pertaining to the 
history of the American western states. The col- 
lection includes priceless material on the develop- 
ment of the states west of the Mississippi. 
Included are accounts by the earliest travelers, fur 
traders, soldiers, missionaries, and government 
agents, and many books on the explorations and 
battles that made the West part of the Union. 
All the books are history or biography, and many 
of them are documented source books. 


SS GH & 
WHAT COOKS? 
What cooks 


with people who doodle 
in library books? 


Haven't they heard 

that it’s strictly absurd 

to coin phrases spurious 
and render me curious 

as to whether they mean 
something's nice or obscene! 


What cooks 
with people who doodle 
in library books? 
LESLIE BARRETT MASON, Librarian 
San Francisco, California, Public Library 
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RACE RELATIONS HONOR ROLL 


Each year a nation-wide poll is conducted by the 
Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature of The 
New York Public Library to determine the twelve 
Negroes (individuals, organizations, or institu- 
tions), who have most distinguished themselves 
during the year, and the six white persons (indi- 
viduals, organizations, or institutions), over the 
same period, who have done the most for the im- 
provement of race relations “in terms of real democ- 
racy.” This Honor Roll of Race Relations was a 
feature of Negro History Week. No attempt is 
made to rank the names. 


W hites 


VIRGINIUS DABNEY, Editor of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, for leading the fight to abolish racial segrega- 
tion on the streetcars, busses and other public carriers of 
Virginia. 

MALCOLM ROSS, for his work as chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Fair Employment Practice Committee. 

The late Dr. FREDERICK PAUL KEPPEL, of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, for initiating and securing the 
support for the most scientific study yet made of Amer- 
ican democracy and the Negro problem—An American 
Dilemma by Gunnar Myrdal. 

CAPTAIN STUART HEISLER, for directing ‘“The Negro 
Soldier,’’ the best movie film yet produced on the part 
the Negro has played in the wars of the United States. 

THE COOPER UNION FORUM, under the direction of 
Dr. Houston Peterson, for taking the lead in educating 
the American public in the history and culture of African 
peoples. The Forum’s fourteen lectures by outstanding 
scholars were attended by more than 10,000 persons. 

THE NEWSPAPER PM, for its wise and consistent fight 
for equal rights for all—irrespective of color, creed or 
class. 


Negroes 


U.S. ARMY 99TH PURSUIT SQUADRON, all-Negro air 
unit under the direction of Major George Spencer 

_ Roberts, for its record in the United Nations’ offensive in 
Italy. 

DR. W. E. B. DUBOIS, of Atlanta University, for his 
election—the first Negro—to the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. 

LENA HORNE, stage and screen star, who in winning 
glorification as a beautiful American girl broke the 
stereotyped presentation of the Negro actress, 

ROI OTTLEY, for his best seller, New World A-Coming. 

BENJAMIN J]. DAVIS, JR., for his election to the New 
York City Council—the first Negro Communist to be 
elected to high public office in the United States. 

WINFRED LYNN, for his fight through the courts to 
abolish Jim Crow from the armed forces. 

NANCY AGNES DURANT, 15-year-old student from 
Alexandria, Virginia, for winning one of the forty 
awards in the nation-wide search for talent conducted by 
Science Clubs of America. 

CARLTON MOSS, for writing the script of “‘The Negro 
Soldier’’—outstanding film produced and distributed 
under the auspices of the United States War Department. 

MADELINE MORGAN, for her work in securing the 
incorporation of the study of Negro life and history in 
the curriculum of the Chicago Public School System. 

J. SAUNDERS REDDING, for winning, with his book, 
No Day of Triumph, the award of The Society of May- 
flower Descendants of the State of North Carolina— 
perhaps the first Negro to receive an award from a 
Southern literary society. 

KATHERINE DUNHAM, for her success in presenting 
authentic dances of the Negro in Brazil, the West Indies 
and the United States. 

THOMAS (FATS) WALLER, whose death brought to a 
close a spectacular career as a creator of popular songs. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed, Mrs. Brainard 
Cheney, 3418 Highwood Drive, $.E. Washington, D.C.} 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. Les Biographies Frangaises d’ Amérique. Mon- 
treal, Canada, Suite 3 “La Patrie’’ Building, 1942. 
640p. 

2. BoGADEK, F. A. New English-Croatian and 
Croatian-English Dictionary. 2d ed., enl. and cor- 
rected. New York, G. E. Stechert, 1944. v.p. $5 

3. BoTKIN, B. A., ed. A Treasury of American 
Folklore. New York, Crown, c1944. 932p. $3 

4. Business Executives and Corporation Encyclo- 
pedia. 1944. New York, 296 Broadway, Institute 
for Research in Biography, Inc., c1944. 2444p. $25 

5. HAUSMAN, LEON A. The Illustrated Ency- 
clopedia of American Birds. New York, Halcyon 
House, c1944. 541p. $1.98 

6. HERMAN, LEWIS AND MARGUERITE SHALETT 
HERMAN. Talk American. Chicago, Ziff-Davis, 
c1944. 129p. $1.75 

7. MANN, Cari. Air Heraldry. 
McBride, c1944. 255p. $3.50 

8. Marks, Epwarp B. They All Had Glamour. 
New York, Messner, c1944. 448p. $4 

9. TuPHOLME, C. H.S. Twentieth Century En- 
gineering. New York, Philosophical Library, 1944. 
201p. $3 

10. TURNER, W. J., ed. A Pictorial Guide to 
Many Lands. The British Commonwealth and Em- 
pire. New York, Hastings House, [1944] 312p. $5 

11. WILKINSON, Paut H. Afrcraft Engines of 
the World. New York, 216 East 45th Street, Paul 
H. Wilkinson, 1944. 320p. $8.50 


New York, 


Treasury of American Folklore ° 


ECAUSE of Dr. Botkin’s broad conception of 

our folklore and wide acquaintance with its 
sources, we have for the first time in one volume 
‘a folk’s-eye view of America,” an encyclopedia of 
old songs, old stories, and old sayings together with 
the people's literature of today, from Davy Crockett 
to Little Audrey. Since it will be widely reviewed 
as a collection, it is most important that its value to 
the reference librarian should be stressed here. The 
classified table of contents covering nearly twenty 
pages, shows six large subdivisions: Heroes and 
Boasters, Boosters and Knockers, Jesters, Liars, Folk 
Tales and Legends, and Songs and Rhymes. These 
are further classified ; for example, under Folé Tales 
and Legends appear animal, nursery, witch, ghost, 
devil, and queer tales. This broadly classified index 
is supplemented by two others, one of authors, titles, 
and first lines and one of subjects and names. 
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The librarian will not be surprised to find the 
stories of our American folk heroes—Paul Bunyan, 
Davy Crockett, and Mike Fink—but an added ref- 
erence feature is the excellent critical introduction 
and bibliographical references which precede each 
section. For instance, there is a good analysis of 
that well known tendency to poke fun at a particu 
lar locality or group, followed by such selections as 
“How Louse Creek Was Named,” the words and 
music to “Hell in Texas,” and ‘Change the Name 
of Arkansas?’ which are classified under local 
cracks and slams. 

Though there is no appended list of books, the 
source of each selection is given and these taken as 
a whole constitute a selected bibliography, particu 
larly valuable since it includes material collected 
for the Federal Writers’ Project and unpublished 
sources. 

The section on ballads and songs is classified by 
vocation—songs of sailormen and rivermen, of Jum 
berjacks, cowboys, miners, farmers to which are 
added a selection of mountain and of Negro songs 
Both words and music are given. 

It should be evident that the volume has wide and 
varied reference value. Sociologists, professors of 
literature, music teachers, playground instructors, 
children’s librarians who want stories for reading 
aloud, historians, will all find various features of 
interest. Besides, it is one of the few reference 
books that is fun to read. 


Guide to the British Empire 


Seven different authors have written the text for 
A Pictorial Guide to Many Lands,” which is illus 
trated with 48 color plates and 173 black-and-white 
photographs and drawings. The informal social his- 
tories are extremely readable and calculated to make 
the reader favorably disposed towards the country 
The volume covers: Canada by Lady Tweedsmuir, 
Australia by Arnold Haskell, New Zealand by 
Ngaio Marsh and R. M. Burdon, South Africa by 
Sarah Gertrude Millin, India by Sir Firozkhan 
Noon, East Africa by Elspeth Huxley and the Brit- 
ish Colonial Empire by Noel Sabine. Because of its 
readability and its illustrations it is a good answer 
to the question, ‘Have you something good on Aus 
tralia or New Zealand?’’ There is no index. 


American Birds 


Dr. Hausman’s encyclopedia® includes descrip- 
tions of 1,422 species and subspecies of North 
American birds, with black- and white- illustrations 
for about half of them. This brief, authoritative 
encyclopedia is not too heavy to carry on field trips, 
but will be even more useful as a ready-reference 
library guide, with its separate descriptions of male 
and female birds, their over-all length, and the 
number in the American Ornithologists’ Union clas 
sification given for each entry. 
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Theatre 
Edward Marks’ They All Had Glamour * is half 


reminiscences, half reference book and is probably 
more successful as the former. Its value lies in the 
intimate sketches of the fabulous theatrical figures 
of the past hundred years by a man who knew many 
of them personally, together with the large number 
of portraits, theatre programs, and songs which are 
reproduced, though these would be more useful if 
they were included in the index. Biographical 
sketches of veterans with a career of over forty years 
in entertainment are most uneven from a reference 
standpoint, and since they are very brief, it is a pity 
that in most cases the date of death is not given as 
a guide to obituary notices. There are lists of songs 
sung by Jenny Lind, Christine Nilsson and other 
important operatic and concert stars, of favorite 
early American minstrel songs, of old-time ballads 
and songs (arranged by composer), with here and 
there a biographical sketch of the composer, and a 
list of old-time colloquialisms, which for some 
strange reason is not arranged alphabetically. But 
devotees of the theatre will enjoy the anecdotes of 
actors and singers who are a part of the history of 
American entertainment. 


Biography 


But to turn to titles more strictly reference in con- 
tent, the Business Executives and Corporation Ency- 
clopedia* for 1944 is the first issue of a projected 
annual, supplemented by monthly issues which will 
keep it up to date. It will probably have a hard time 
competing with Who's Who in Commerce and In- 
dustry (4th ed., 1944, about 20,000 sketches, world 
coverage), for its added features—occasional photo- 
graphs and lists of officers in American corporations 
—will hardly justify the purchase of two titles so 
similar in coverage. Besides, this new title includes 
only about 8,000 American businessmen, whose bio- 
graphical sketches seem longer only because the edi- 
tors have not followed the abbreviated form so fa- 
miliar to users of Marquis biographical dictionaries. 
The so-called “encyclopedia of American corpora- 
tions” is nothing more than a list of officers accom- 
panied by biographical sketches of the more impor- 
tant ones. See references in the main body of the 
work, which is alphabetically arranged, makes it 
necessary for the reference librarian to consult the 
index to companies which are not alphabetically 
arranged, before finally locating some of the bio- 
graphical information. Only libraries aiming at the 
most complete biographical coverage will want to 
add this new serial for the few biographies not 
found in other sources. 

It may be a little late to mention Les Biographies 
Francaises qd’ Amérique,’ for it appeared in 1942 
and the next edition will not be issued for over a 
year. But larger libraries may find this dictionary 
of biographical sketches and photographs of French 
Canadians and Franco-Americans a useful supple- 
ment to our American and Canadian who's whos. It 
is classified in arrangement, with sections under 
military, financial, literary, scientific, educational, 
and other leaders. The text is in French. 


Engineering 


Paul Wilkinson has brought up to date his A/r- 
craft engines of the World,” which now gives data 
and full-page photographs of 130 of the latest air- 
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craft engines. Though more space is devoted to the 
United States, there are also sections on France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan and USSR. 
New features are the enumeration of products of 
the various aircraft engine manufacturers in each 
country and the types of aircraft in which their en- 
gines are used. The standardized data pages now 
include lubrication pressures and the grades of lu- 
bricants recommended. 

A much less technical approach is used by C. H. S. 
Tupholme in his Twentieth Century Engineering,’ 
which is a popular discussion of aircraft, physics, 
mechanical power, air conditioning, and other as- 
pects of modern engineering progress. It is intended 
for the layman and for those who wish to enter the 
engineering profession. It is profusely illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams. Recommended for 
the average reader. 


Miscellaneous 


Talk American * has been compiled by the authors 
of the Manual of Foreign Dialects as a practical 
guide for eliminating the German accent. A simple 
phonetic system is used and emphasis is laid on the 
strong and weak forms of American words, and on 
the correct lilt. The authors, whose pronunciation 
is middle western American, have recognized that 
there are different German dialects in the introduc- 
tion, but have not taken these into account in the 
body of the work. In spite of this, it should be a 
very useful handbook for instruction. 

Bogadek’s English-Croatian and Croatian-English 
Dictionary,’ now in second edition, is still most suc- 
cessful as an aid to Croatians in the United States. 
Pronunciation is given for English words only, and 
a short English grammar, foreign words and 
phrases, and miscellaneous handbook information 
are in Croatian. Librarians will like the clear print, 
the stout binding and comprehensiveness of this 
new edition. 

Air Heraldry" is a classified, unindexed collection 
of the wings and badges, shoulder patches and in- 
signia of the U.S. Army Air Forces. Insignia are re- 
produced in black and white and a color chart is 
included only for those used in World War I. It is 
chiefly useful for identification. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you can 

answer them or if you have Fugitives of your own, 

write to Mrs. Cheney. 

48. Who wrote: ‘In this grim sweat of toil and pain 

We live once more to rise again.” 
49. Who first said: ‘There'll always be an England.’’ 
50. Who wrote: “If the hand and eye you deftly train, 
Firm grows the will and keen the brain.’’ 

51. Who wrote: ‘‘Put the plow in the ground, and plant 
now, the tomorrow.”’ 

52. Who said: ‘‘Give me the office of the Exchequer and 
you may wear the crown.”’ 

53. Locate an old poem called “‘A Tramp,”’ 
‘Just raise my head a trifle, sir.’’ 

54. Find author and title of a dramatic poem on the re- 
building of a part of Canterbury Cathedral, destroyed 
by fire about 1174. Two of the characters: William of 
Sens and William of England. 

55. Who wrote about two citizens in ancient Athens who 
listen to two orators and who, after hearing one, say to 
each other, ‘What wonderful oratory’’ and after hear- 
ing the second, ‘“‘Let us march against Philip of 
Macedon,”’ 


beginning 
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- April we offered ‘a nice big bouquet of skunk 
cabbage entwined with poison ivy” to “the li- 
brarian who has good ideas but who is not willing 
to share them with fellow-workers.”” Now may we 
present a garland of roses and sweet alyssum to 
those who have had ideas and have passed them on. 
May we share them with you in these quotes: 


“ ” 


“The Value of a Centralized Library,” from the 
Library Manual for Florida Schools: The integrated 
curriculum in schools today requires that boys and 
girls and teachers have access to a wide variety of 
supplementary materials, such as books, magazines, 
pamphlets, maps, pictures, and other visual aids. 
Whenever possible, all such materials in a school 
should be organized into a centralized library for 
the following reasons: 

1. It makes the entire resources of a school available for 
the use of the maximum number of children and teachers at 
all times. 

2. It is financially the most economical arrangement for 
administering a library, for it avoids unnecessary duplica- 
tion of titles, and makes a wide range of materials available 
for individual needs in all the grades. 

3. It gives the children a real library experience which 
parallels situations they will meet in other libraries, both 
school and public. 

4. It provides an excellent basis for a good reading pro- 
gram in a school. 

5. Pupil-teacher management of a centralized library 
offers a rich opportunity for training in democratic living. 

6. It stimulates boys and girls to form the library habit, 
which will be valuable to them all their lives. 


Whenever possible, space should be allotted for 
the library so that the students can come to the li- 
brary for recreational reading, for information, and 
for checking out books to take home with them. 
When such space is not available, the books and 
other library materials should be centralized, and 
the teachers should check out large groups of books 
to use in their classrooms. Classroom libraries are 
very successful if they are not static collections. 
Materials in a school should be shared, either by 
individuals or by groups, as the case may be, and 
some arrangements should be made for circulating 
the books among classrooms. 


“es 9%” 


“Essentials of a Library System’ from the Janu- 
ary issue of the Washington State Curriculum Jour- 
nal: The library should not be delegated te an Eng- 
lish teacher whose interest in library work is only a 
casual one. Whoever this person may be should 
understand the importance of the library as an in- 
tegral part of the modern school. The individual 





_* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. Pike, 
Windham High School Library, Willimantic, Commbiticut. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES’ 


MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


who is responsible for libraries in schools is more 
than a librarian because in the usual sense the libra- 
rian is one who knows libraries and knows little 
about children. This person's knowledge of ordi- 
nary library techniques .is taken for granted. She 
must have many more qualifications, for she is the 
most important person in making the library suc- 
cessful. The person responsible for the library 
should be a teacher first; librarian second. Some of 
her qualifications should be as follows: 

1. Interest in children and their development. 

2. Knowledge of reading materials. 

3. Skill in interpreting objective test scores to fit reading 
materials to the abilities of pupils. 

4. Willingness to cooperate with the teaching staff. 

5. Knowledge of the philosophy under which the school 
operates. 


She should be willing to: 

1. Help teachers select books that can make up room 
libraries. 

2. Know what is taking place in the classroom. 

3. Select books and materials with the advice and co 
operation of the entire teaching staff. 

4. See that helps for the selection of books are available 
and can be secured by the teachers as well as for her own 
reference. 


“ ” 


“Weeding the Library” from the March Michigan 
Librarian: Every librarian, trustee, and member of 
a book committee bears the responsibility of making 
the children’s collection as vitally interesting and 
potent in character formation as possible. This can 
be done only by including the best available books, 
and by excluding mediocre or inferior books. 


Some librarians may erroneously consider medi- 
ocre books useful as “bait” to introduce children to 
the habit of reading. The experience of trained 
children’s librarians has shown that the average 
child does not prefer books of this character when 
he has access to a good collection of other books of 
a more virile, interesting, and worth-while type. 


In considering books for little children, avoid: 


1. Buffoonery in picture books. 
2. Imanity and sameness, as in ‘‘dressed-up’’ animal 
stories. 

3. Books written with poor English construction and 
slang. 

4. Books in heavy bindings, or of too large size, or on 
poor paper. 

5. Books containing pictures or reading matter depicting 
murder, violence, fires, etc. 

6. Books in which children do wrong without being 
punished. 

7. Books of slushy sentimentality. 


For older children, do not place on the shelves: 

1. Books written in poor English. 

2. Books untrue to life, unless they are frankly imagi 
native. 

3. Books giving incorrect information, 
geography, history, science, and inventions. 

4. Books in long series. 

5. Books emphasizing murder, cruelty, scenes of vio 
lence, and low ideals. 
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6. Books having themes as follows: child a problem; 
child retriever of family fortunes; child a matchmaker ; 
child runaways; boy runaways getting rich; childish love 
affairs; weeping, sentimental girls ;’the morbid, the melo- 
dramatic; overemphasis on riches; children who are ‘‘flip 
and smarty’’; emphasis on class feeling; generally, what- 
ever you would not wish your child to be or do. 


sé ” 


A Letter from the Secretary of the Connecticut 
Public Library Committee to the Editor of the Con- 
necticut School Library Association News Letter, 
concerning the new positions of School Libra 
Supervisor and Regional Library Advisor: The dit. 
ference in the positions is really one of emphasis. 
The School Library Supervisor will have the entize 
state and will do much visiting of schools in order 
to recommend state-wide programs for school libra- 
ries based on the gathering of much needed data. 
It will probably take over a year or more to become 
really familiar with the problems on both elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. She will be on call for 
individual problems and advice in organization and 
administration. She will have conferences with 
school administrators and will work closely with 
the Connecticut School Library Association and with 
other library and school groups. 


The Regional Library Advisor (who has been re- 
ferred to in the past as Demonstration Librarian) 
will work intensively in one area of the state for 
two or three years and then perhaps move to an- 
other area. She will develop book service wherever 
it is needed in that area. She will help public libra- 
ries to extend their services; will work with the 
schools and any and all community groups. Co- 
operation between existing libraries and schools and 
organizations will be the keynote. This is a venture 
into the field of the much-talked-of regional library 
and will be watched by other states with great 
interest. 

‘“ ” 


From School Librarian’s Duties: An Analysis, 
prepared by East Tennessee Regional Libraries, 
Lucile Nix, Chairman: It is like “carrying coals to 
Newcastle” to tell a good librarian that library work 
is never.finished. The librarian who is not faced 
with the problem of deciding what duties should 
take precedence is rare indeed. . . Some 35 school 
librarians answered a brief questionnaire and helped 
formulate suggestions. . . 


The Major Duties of the School Librarian In 
Order of Importance: 

1. Know the curriculum and the needs and problems of 
teachers and students. Conferences with teachers, visits to 
classrooms, and student committees from each class help to 
keep the librarian informed on individual and classroom 
needs. 

2. Know what materials are available and keep teachers 
and students informed on library resources through com- 
mittees, bibliographies, assembly programs, conversation, 
announcements, etc. 

3. Help students and teachers to find materials both for 
reference and general reading purposes. 

4. Teach students singly and in groups how to use books 
and libraries. 

5. Select, acquire, and prepare new materials for the 
collection. 


a. Check booklists and read book reviews. 
b. Order books, pamphlets, and magazines. 
c. Check invoices. 
d. Classify and accession books. 
e. Process books for circulation. 
f. Add pamphlets, clippings, etc. to vertical file. 
g. Order and return educational films. 
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6. Train and supervise student assistants. 

7. Make the library an inviting ‘‘workshop.’’ Bright 
colors, fresh flowers, and a friendly, businesslike attitude 
help with discipline. 

8. Take care of the book collection. 

a. Shelve books. 

b. Keep shelves in order. 
c. Weed and discard. 

d. Mend. 

9. Plan displays, posters, bulletin boards. Idle hands 
and minds in study hall libraries can be put to work on 
these materials to mutual advantage of students and libra- 
rian. 

10. Check books in and out. 

11. Keep simple records and make reports. 

12. Check up on overdues. 

13. Help to raise funds for the library. 

14. Take inventory. 

15. Catalog books. 


Duties That Can Be Entrusted to Students 
Trained by the School Librarian and Working 
Under Her Supervision: 


1. Check books in and out. 
2. ‘‘Slip’’ returned books. 
3. Accession new books. 
4. Type or print book cards and pockets for new books. 
5. Stamp books and magazines with a mark of owner- 
ship stamp. 
6. Paste date due slips and pockets in few books. 
7. Shelve books. 
8. Keep shelves in order. 
9. Check up on overdues. 
10. Clip and paste pictures. 
11. Alphabetize cards. 
12. Make posters. 
13. Mend torn pages. 
14. Check, reinforce, and shelve new magazines. 
15. Mark new books. 
16. Library housekeeping. Dust books and shelves. Pick 
up paper. Arrange flowers. 
17. Change bulletin boards. 
18. Prepare and arrange displays. 


‘és ” 


From a school librarian who has been ill for a 
year: If one had the Wilson Library Bulletin alone 
one could carry on very well, I think. I devour it 
when my substitute sends it to me from the school. 





TRIUMPHANT ROAD 


By Chester P. Vendetti 


In this swift-moving play, the author has presented four 
symphonies of characterizations of a man’s life—rich man, 
poor man, clergyman and thief. This play is a vivid portrayal 
of real characters and their problems, with an implied solu- 


tion for all of them. 
Cloth, $1.50 From Your Bookstore 


CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20. 








Because of their importance, let 
Us help preserve : 
Your valuable journals and 


Books. We 

Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 
Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR victory 
RADEMAEKERS 


Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 
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A.L.A. Meetings 


Trt Executive Board and Council have voted to 
hold meetings of the Council and Executive 
Board this fall to discuss problems of the war and 
postwar period as they relate to libraries. The meet- 
ings will be held on October 12-14 at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago. 


Latin America Trip 


Carl H. Milam, A.L.A. Executive Secretary, and 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, director of the A.L.A. In- 
ternational Relations Office, plan to spend June and 
July in Central and South American countries visit- 
ing libraries, particularly the three American libra- 
ries in Mexico City, Managua, and Montevideo. Mr. 
Lydenberg expects to stay for a longer time visiting 
some libraries and cultural institutions which it will 
be impossible for both to see. 


National Wartime Conference 


The National Wartime Conference of Professions, 
Arts, Sciences, and White Collar Fields is planning 
a second annual meeting scheduled for June 2-3. 
Esther Johnston of the New York Public Library, 
Flora B. Ludington of the Williston Memorial Li- 
brary, Mount Holyoke College, Louis J. Bailey of 
the Queens Borough Public Library, and Carl M. 
White of Columbia University Libraries have been 
appointed to represent the A.L.A. on conference 
planning committees. 


State and Local Meetings 


President Althea H. Warren addressed the Texas 
Library Association on April 19 and went from 
Texas to Louisiana to attend the Louisiana meeting 
on April 20-21. Executive Board member Charles 
R. Sanderson also addressed the Louisiana meeting. 


President-Elect Carl Vitz attended the Greater 
Cleveland Library Club meeting on April 19 as 
guest speaker and spoke at the institute on demobi- 
lization held on April 21 in Pittsburgh under the 
joint sponsorship of the Pittsburgh Library Club, a 
chapter of the A.L.A., and the Pittsburgh Chapter 
of the S.L.A. 


A.L.A. Publications 


Issued in April was Fremont Rider's biography of 
Melvil Dewey, No. 6 in the series of American 
Library Pioneers. In 150 pages he gives an interpre- 
tation of Dewey in which the latter's frailties as 
well as his accomplishments are recognized. It is a 
book which any lover of biography will read with 
enjoyment and one which should be put into the 
hands of all librarians who did not know Dewey 
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Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


personally. Those who knew him will not need to 
be urged to read it. It is priced at $2.75. 


Margaret Hutchins’ Introduction to Reference 
Work was published late in May. Here is an en- 
tirely fresh approach by a reference librarian and 
teacher of reference, one who from experience 
knows how people approach their reference prob- 
lems and how librarians can attack their solution. 
The answering of several categories of reference 
questions is covered in seven chapters which are fol- 
lowed by discussions of the selection and organiza- 
tion of reference material, the organization and ad- 
ministration of reference service, the less common 
functions of the reference librarian, and the evalu- 
ation of reference work. Twenty-eight chapters in 
all, $3.50. 

Announced for July is a third edition of Susan G. 
Akers’ Simple Library Cataloging. The revision not 
only brings rules for entry in harmony with the re- 
vised cataloging rules but with new editions of 
Sears’ subject headings and of the Decimal Classi- 
fication. Much of the book is rewritten, new mate- 
rial has been added, there has been some rearrarige- 
ment, and all bibliographies have been brought to 
date. The price will probably be in the neighbor- 
hood of $2.50. 


A.L.A. Representatives 


Louis R. Wilson, Anita M. Hostetter, and Carl H. Milam 
have been reappointed A.L.A. representatives to the Amer 
ican Council on Educatjon for 1944-45. 


Mildred V. D. Mathews, Hamilton Grange Branch of 
the New York Public Library, attended the forum of Adver 
tising Women of New York as A.L.A.’s representative. 


Belle Owens of the St. Paul Public Library attended for 
the A.L.A. the inauguration of the new president of the 
College of St. Thomas in St. Paul. 


Helen T. Steinbarger of the Public Library of the District 
of Columbia represented the A.L.A. at the Twentieth Cen 
tury Fund Postwar Exchange meeting in Washington. 


Nominating Committee 


The following members of the Nominating Committee 
for 1944-45 have been appointed by the Executive Board: 
H. Marjorie Beal, State Library Commission, Raleigh, 
N.C. ; Margaret Jean Clay, Public Library, Victoria, B.C., 
Canada; Hazel Kirk Levins, Free Public Library, East 
Orange, N.J.; Louis Felix Ranlett, Public Library, Bangor, 
Me.; and Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College Library, 
Ames, chairman. 


~ Rk AARAArNOreereneeeereeesaesns ; 82: O28 2 2S 2 OO OO—~Ss «Oe 
WAN TED—First assistant for local history de- 
partment. Library school graduate with several 
years’ successful experience, knowledge of tools 
and techniques. Administrative ability required 
for ope of staff of four and organiza- 
tion of specialized materials. Also personality 
and ability to make state-wide contacts and 
visits to insure flow of materials into very 
busy Department handling extensive reference 
services. Salary range $2000-2500. Write de- 
tails, enclosing snapshot, to J. C. Shipman, 
Assistant Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore 1, Maryland. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Key to a Decade 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ 

GUIDE: 1890-1899 was undertaken to supply 
the demand for an index to periodicals for this 
period, which, in contrast to Poole’s Index, would 
contain a standard list of subject headings and cross 
references, and include author entries. The two 
volumes which cover this period form an author, 
subject, and illustrator index as well as an index to 
book reviews and a title index to short stories, 
novels, plays, and poems in fifty-one periodicals 
(1,003 volumes). Through the courtesy of the pub- 
lishers, authors’ names have been supplied for many 
anonymous articles. Some supplementary indexing 
has been done for periods later than 1890 to 1899, 
in order to make the indexing of each title complete 
from the year 1890 to the time when it was added 
to the list of one of the current Wilson indexes. 

The scope of the indexing, although predomi- 
nantly general or literary, covers a wide range of 
special subjects also, among them history, educa- 
tion, religion, folklore, geography, travel, econom- 
ics, science, et cetera. The selection of the periodi- 
cals indexed was made with the advice of librarians 
from college, university, and public libraries. 

The indexing of the London Athenaeum, the 
New York Critic, and several other weeklies, both 
American and English, in the section under “Dra- 
mas—criticism, plots, etc.,”” gives a fairly complete 
picture of the English-speaking theatre during any 
particular year of the period. 

Another rewarding feature is the indexing of the 
early work of writers and illustrators who later be- 
came famous. Harper's Weekly is especially rich in 
the work of artists, both famous and obscure, and 
has not previously been indexed. An example is 
Howard Pyle, under whose name appear twenty- 
three articles and stories, fifty-seven illustrations, 
four reviews of his work, and one biographical 
article. In addition to the writings and illustrations 
of famous authors and artists, much critical mate- 
rial about them is indexed, some of it unrecorded 
elsewhere. 

Ready in the early summer, this two-volume key 
to the last decade of the nineteenth century will be 
sold on the service basis. 


Free Speech 


America continues to speak its mind. College 
students are undoubtedly one of the most articulate 
groups, and one of the most important. As they 
think and talk, the country will act within a few 
years. Their debates are the best mirror of their 
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studied opinions. Naturally their immediate con- 
cern is with war and the postwar world. For the 
past thirty years the UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ 
ANNUAL has recorded verbatim ten of the most 
outstanding debates, symposiums, forums, etc., of 
the academic year, with briefs and bibliographies. 

The latest edition of this annual will be pub- 
lished this summer. Note the topics already selected 
for the 1943-1944 edition: Reorganizing the League 
of Nations; International police force; Postwar eco- 
nomic controls; Problem of psythological control ; 
Position of women in industry after the war; Bases 
for permanent cooperation among the American 
republics. 


Readable Books 


An annotated graded list of books in many fields 
for adolescents who find reading difficult, GATE- 
WAYS TO READABLE BOOKS, by Ruth Strang 
and others, is an expansion of a list of books for 
retarded readers of high school age prepared for use 
in classes in the Improvement of Reading courses at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. This larger 
bibliography includes more than 500 titles, selected 
to provide for the wide range of interests found 
among adolescent boys and girls. The books are 
classified in well defined subject groups, so that con- 
nection may quickly be made between the pupil's 
interest and the book that will cater to it. 

Since the bibliography is intended for students 
whose reading ability falls below high school level, 
the estimated grade level of reading difficulty is in- 
dicated for each title by the symbol “rd” followed 
by the grade, in parentheses. The majority of the 
books included are of the Sth, 6th, and 7th grade 
levels. All entries are annotated. A preliminary in- 
troduction provides helpful information on how to 
discover and to help students’ reading difficulties. 
There is also a Directory of Publishers. 

Among comments from teachers and counselers 
who have examined the bibliography are: 

The preface of the bibliography has been helpful to me 
in crystalizing in my own mind the types of books which 
retarded readers of adolescent age might be able to read 
with interest and profit. The list of books will help me to 
recommend reading for individual students—stories of ad- 
venture and war for boys and girls who have been stirred up 
emotionally by war propaganda but have found no outlet 
for their emotion; stories of family life for youngsters 
whose families are becoming a problem for them; ‘‘career’’ 
books for students trying to find their vocation ; animal and 


dog and horse stories for adolescents who miss their pets ; 
books for boys and girls with special interests. 


This‘ list will also help me to persuade some of the teach- 
ers that they are requiring book reports considerably beyond 
the level of comprehension of a large number of their 
students. 
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College Library Administration 


A book which will be useful not only to the 
library school student and as a textbook for courses 
in college library administration, but also helpful to 
young librarians who are new in their positions, 
whether administrators or staff members, is THE 
ADMINISTRATION’ OF THE COLLEGE LI- 
BRARY, by Guy R. Lyle, with chapters by Marjorie 
Hood, Arnold Trotier, Paul Bixler, and Clarence 
Paine. 

This book was written with the primary aim of 
giving the student a simple, logical, and self- 
contained introduction to all aspects of library ad- 
ministration as they apply to college libraries, and 
to do this in a manner that would help the student 
to get a clear picture of college library work in its 
entirety, and as an integral part of the educational 
program. The methods employed were: to assemble 
in convenient form the more important facts about 
the various phases of college library service through 
reading, questionnaire, correspondence, and visits; 
and to present an interpretation of these facts based 
on the evidence revealed and any plausible conclu- 
sions and theories deduced from the professional 
writings. The book has been made as practicable as 
possible. 


A Great Woman 


Carrie Chapman Catt, who successfully cham- 
pioned the cause of woman suffrage in this country 
and around the globe, whose Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War strove mightily to avert 
today’s chaos, is one of the world’s greatest living 
women. Conclusive proof is to be found in CARRIE 
CHAPMAN CATT: A BIOGRAPHY, to be pub- 
lished this month. The author of this first biog- 
raphy of Mrs. Catt, Mary Gray Peck, has been her 
close associate for many years. 

Today, with women holding high offices and 
being applauded on many platforms, it is hard to 
realize that only a few years ago a lady who would 
speak in public was no lady, that in the eyes of the 
law, women were chattels. This reversal didn’t just 
happen. It was the result of one of the bitterest and 
hardest fought, bloodless revolutions of history. 

Mrs. Catt was a leader who would not admit 
defeat. Her life-long struggle for a better world is 
one of the few encouraging notes in the day's scene. 
In a world that, as never before, needs a great 
leader, her biography is an inspiration. 


In the Limelight 


The fourth yearbook of CURRENT BIOGRA- 
PHY contains 380 sketches of personalities: who 
were outstanding in 1943. This 896-paged authori- 
tative reference work continues to reflect the impact 
of the war, but while in 1942 the “big” names con- 
nected with the war were stressed, in 1943 there are 
numerous war names which have come up in the 
news during the past year. Notable among the 
civilians are a number of famous contemporary art- 
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ists—Matisse, Picasso, Chagall, Léger, Hélion, and 
others, who have been the cause of much contro- 
versy; a group of well known publishers; and 
many writers, among them authors of best sellers. 
In all, twenty-four professions are represented. The 
sprightly and informal sketches contain essential 
facts about every personality, description of subject, 
pronunciations of difficult names, and photograph, 
if obtainable. At the end of each sketch references 
to additional material are given. 

The 1943 Yearbook also contains 376 obituaries, 
necessarily short, but with full dates of birth and 
death, highlights of career, and reference to longer 
obituaries elsewhere. 

Biographies have been brought up to date, so far 
as the deadline allowed, and a four-year index 
cumulates all the names into one alphabet. 


Canada? 


What will be Canada’s position in the postwar 
world? Situated in the Northern Hemisphere she 
has never attended a Pan American conference. Her 
loyalty has ‘been with the British Dominion, her 
postwar interests will be where? 

It is a fascinating and far-reaching problem; cer- 
tainly not one for this country to decide, but cer- 
tainly this country should read the pro and con im- 
plications. They are to be found in CANADA 
AND THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 

The book is number three in the current Refer- 
ence Shelf series. Like its predecessors it is a com- 
pilation of the most authoritative pronouncements 
of divergent opinions on the subject. Like its prede- 
cessors it is a most convincing reason for subscrib- 
ing to the series (7 books—$6). 


U Need A 


A quick glance at the morning paper discloses: 
ILO, CAA, DSC, MP, CPRB, OPA, SEC, ARF, 
j.g., AUS, PAW and others. To give their meaning 
without the text is hopeless and when the text does 
not give the exact meaning one cannot be too sure. 

U Need A DICTIONARY OF ABBREVIA- 
TIONS. It's the key to what is virtually a new lan- 
guage; a language in which the letter A standing 
alone is subject to thirty-eight interpretations. 
Twenty-five pages of the book are required to ex- 
haust the combinations of this letter appearing first 
in a symbol. The B’s, C’s and D's are almost as 
numerous and the DICTIONARY presents every 
letter of the alphabet in an amazing number of 
roles. 

Approximately two years ago when the editors 
started work on this MS, it seemed to present no 
problems. However, when they commenced a study 
of the economies (letters for words) of the New 
Deal, the Army, the Navy and the various branches 
of the arts and sciences, the picture changed com- 
pletely. What seemed a simple task became a major 
chore and publication schedules were discarded. 
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The DICTIONARY will be published in mid- 
summer. Thanks to the twenty-four months spent 
in research we believe it is the most exhaustive list 
ever published. Latin, French, and German abbre- 
viations are included and alternate abbreviations are 
given under each entry. It merits a place alongside 
your Webster's. 


Stop Press 


Last minute word has just been received from 
Harold G. Ingham, Chairman NUEA Committee on 
Debate Material and State. Cooperation, that the 
debate question for the 1944-1945 academic year 
will be REDUCING THE LEGAL VOTING AGE. 
This, the announcement reads, represents the votes 
of thirty-three of the thirty-five cooperating direc- 
tors of state debating leagues. 

Julia E. Johnsen, editor of the Reference Shelf, 
is now studying what has appeared on this subject 
and the book is scheduled for late August. 


Reference Shelf 


A new circular describing books on speech, radio, 
and the Reference Shelf is now being mailed. If 
your copy fails to reach you we shall be glad to send 
another. 


Annual Report 


In order to get the June Bulletin into your hands 
before school closes, it was necessary to go to press 
a little earlier than heretofore, and earlier than the 
Company's report was completed. Therefore the 
annual report of The Wilson Company with graph 
of sales and financial statement, will appear in 
September instead of, as is usual, in June. 

An important item in the annual report will be 
a discussion of the reduction of 15 per cent in 
rates of the EDUCATION INDEX, announce- 
ment of which has already been sent to subscribers 
to the index. In 1942 rates on the ESSAY 
INDEX were reduced. 


Conservation and Salvage 


As the paper shortage grows steadily more acute, 
we are urged to use only what we need, and salvage 
every scrap we can’t use. The Wilson Company has 
always conserved paper, but more than ever now we 
are using the reverse side, single spacing, narrower 


margins, and utilizing every scrap we can. What is 
no longer useful, including scrap paper from the 
printing department and old correspondence that 
has been weeded out, is added to our paper salvage 
—which averages about two tons of paper and two 
tons of magazines every week! 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1943. On the service 
basis 

Johnsen, Julia E. CANADA AND THE WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE. (Reference Shelf 
Vol. 17, No. 3) $1.25. Ready in June 

Lyle, Guy R. and others. THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE COLLEGE LiBRARY. Ready 
in August 

NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE: 
1890-1899: and Supplementary Years. 
On the service basis. Ready early 
Summer 

Peck, Mary Gray. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT: 
A Biography. $3 

Phelps, E. M. UNIvERsiry DEBATERS’ AN- 
NUAL: 1943-1944. $2.25. Ready late 
Summer 

Shankle, George A. CURRENT ABBREVIA- 
TIONS. $3. Ready in August 

Strang, Dr. Ruth and others. GATEWAYS TO 
READABLE Books. $1.25 











CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. Annual bound volume 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 1943 Yearbook 
INTERNATIONAL INDEX, Annual bound volume 


In Preparation 


ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE. July 1942-July 1944. Two- 
year bound volume. Ready July 15 

NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE: 
Ready in July 

READERS’ GUIDE. July 1943-July 1944. 
Ready August 15 


1890-1899, 
Annual bound 


volume. 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 











Our lists give honest opinions —— our orders are handled with care — and, if 
choice is left to our discretion, we use great care in selection. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO Library Specialists 


LONG RANGE BUYING 


Many libraries are so situated that it is impossible to see all 
books before purchase. 


THIS CALLS FOR CONFIDENCE IN SOMEONE 
AND THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY DOES EVERYTHING POSSIBLE 
TO MERIT THAT CONFIDENCE. 








SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 





ARE YOU ENJOYING 


HUNTTING SERVICE? 
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Success Stories of 1943 

















Life stories of 380 "people behind the news" are 
now available in 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1943 


Outstanding personalities in 26 varied professions from archi- 
tecture to the theatre—including international and United States 
government officials, military and naval chiefs, diplomats, industrial- 
ists, writers and journalists, artists and musicians, engineers and 
lawyers, leaders in education, medicine, religion, and science, favor- 
ites in motion pictures, radio, and sports—are included in this 


896-page Yearbook. 


Checked for accuracy and completeness, the biographies have 
an informal style which makes them ‘good reading” as well as 
excellent reference material. Each biography covers the full life 
story of an outstanding personality, with a photograph and references 
to additional material. Brief obituaries of 376 prominent people. 
Necrology of 1943, all of the entire year’s biographees listed by 
profession, women in the news from 1940 to 1943, and a cumulated 


index of all biographies for the four years. 


Monthly issues, 25c a copy 
$3 a year 


Yearbooks on service basis, 
Write for rate 


THE H.W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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Baltimore, Md., Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Display for the Month, 
688; horse-and-wagon library, 548 

Barbour, Ralph H. obit. 584 

Basic English (Johnsen) ann. 415, 
574 


Bassinor, E. R. A Public Library 
in a Housing Development, 378 

Bay, Helmuth, War News Via Maps, 
221 


Beatty, Joyce, see Davies, Ruth, jt. 
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brary, British Book Week cele- 
bration, 545 

Becker, May Lamberton, Why I Like 
England, 125 
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Brenner, Anita, 12 
Damon, Bertha, 106 
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Johnson, G. W. 200 
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Biography, see Current Biography 
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Fox, L. H. The Newspaper—Prob 
lem Child of the Library, 234 
Frisby, > - Only Half a Mile for a 
a 50 
Fund-raising, Facts for (Low) 471 
Furuseth, Andrew, Club library, 446 


Gardeners, Library, 618 
Gartland, ny J. A Military Sec 
i 


tion in the Library, 316 
Gary, Ind., Public Library, visiting 
cartoonist, 


550 

Gates, oy Methods Training 
in Libraries 

Gateways to Readable Books (Strang) 
ann. 767 

German Library, A Democratic (Ein- 
stein ) 

Gershwin Memorial Collection given 
to Fisk University, 566 

Gifts, 746; Book-a-Year Club (Sister 
Mary Genevieve) 168; I. S. Cutter 
gives library to Chicago Tribune, 
761; Gershwin Memorial collection 
to Fisk University, 566 

Gillet, Louis, obit. 10 

Gish, Frances Dill, Duplicating Titles 
of Children’s Books, 156 

Gleason, M. N. See Thorne, Sylvia, 
jt. auth. 

Glendale, Calif., Public Library, 
newspaper publicity, 557 

Glyn, Elinor, obit. 206 
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Reading for 
by Li- 


Goldstein, Fanny, 
Democracy, 452 
Goudy collection, purchased 
brary of Congress, 426 
Government publications, list, 748 
Gracie, Answers to, 395; 459; un- 


masks, 496 “ 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Public Library, 


Book eek open ‘house, 545 
Grannis, Iris, Outdoor Study Hall, 
Granville, N.Y., Pember Library, 

Vacation reading project, 694 


Guidance, What Next (Hennig) 150 

Gunstream, J. Texas War Film 
Program, 246 

Gwin, E. H. 
an Asset, 678 


Story Hour Becomes 


Hodis? Chalmers, A.L.A. 
Hal Radclyffe, obit. 294 
Halvorsen, E. M. ed. A Cure for 
Romance (Thomson) 392 
Hammond, Ind., Public Library, li- 
brary locations publicized, 540 

Hanson, C. M. obit. 358 
Harris, H. “M. State Aid for Tennes- 
see Libraries, 390 

Harsanyi, Zsolt de, obit. 584 

Hart, Albert Bushnell, obit. 10 
Hawaii's Wartime Library (Andrews) 
238 

Hayes, Dorsha, biog. sketch, 426 

Hazard, Paul, obit. 718 


My First 


Heaps, W. A., Book Selection for 
Teeny School Libraries, ann. 
Heiderstadt, Dorothy, Curtain Going 
Up! 672 
Heese. Ruth M. E. What Next? 
150 
—_ M. E. What's in a Name? 
His ‘hand Park, Mich., McGregor 
_ Library, famous visitors, 
Hirsch, F. E. Soldiers Study For- 


eign Areas, 599 
Hitchcock, D. M. 


686 
Hitchcock, O. M. 
in Books, 674 
Holden, K. M. 
Section, 339 
Holzapfel, Mary Louise, For County 
Librarians, 282, 412, 572, 703 
Hospital libraries, The-Public-Who- 
Reads-While-Ill (Pearl) 741 
Housewives and the Library, book- 
list available, 759 
Howard, Paul, Public Relations Can 
Be Positive, 505 


The Three Dares, 
Radio Adventures 


Junior Librarians 


Howe, H. L. Morocco Bound, 130 
Hoyler, M. J. Timesaving Methods, 


A Few, 79 


Illustrations 

ASTP trainees, at work in Hoff- 
man Memorial Library, Bard Col- 
lege, 601; om campus, 603 

Albany, N.Y., Public Library, 
playhour pictures, 677 

Anderson, S.C., children’s de- 
artment, 551 


Athens, Ga. University Demonstra- 
tion ‘School, 165 
Atlanta, Ga., Carnegie Library, 


Auburn Branch, Listening-in time 
for the Negro blind, 616 
Bailey, John, sketches, "436+ 
Baltimore, Md., Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, book’ wagon, 548; Win- 
dow Exhibit (Display for the 
Month) 688 
Bardstown, Kentucky, Rowan man- 
sion, inspiration for Foster's ‘‘My 
Old Kentucky Home,’’ 760 
Beloit, Kansas, Port Library, book- 


mark, 401 
Benét, S.S. Stephen Vincent, 181 
Billings, Montana, Parmly Billings 


Memorial Library, local products 
Christmas tree, 

Book nook, diagram, photos, 450 

Bookmark, 401; 693 


Bookplates, 310-11 
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Illustrations (Continued) 
Boston, Mass., Girls’ High School, 
vocation exhibit, 151; Public Li- 
brary, war information center, 


540 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Public Library, 
garden, 618; music display, 75 


war heroes exhibit, 537; Biot, 
Parkway Branch, film forum, 
613; Walt Whitman Branch, 
378; story hour, 379 ? 
Buffalo, N.Y., Public Library, 


music book display, 559 

Camp Hood, Texas, 162nd Street 
Service Club, 315 | 

Consienes. N.Y., Library, Book 
week ciplay, 174; Library help- 
ers, 727 acation reading ex- 
hibit, 693 

Cartoons, see Cartoons 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Public Library, 
visiting WACS, 546 

Chicago, Iil., Gardiner General 
Hospital U.S. Army, library 
posters (Display for the Month), 
334; Public Library, China Book 
Week displays, 520-21; pamphlet 
shop, 231; Hild Re ional Branch, 
Christmas ‘display, 00 ; Conserva- 
tion exhibit ( Jisplay for the 
Month) 71; window displays, 
522 

Chicago Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, folder, 697 


Chisholm, Minn., "Public Library, 
pe booth ‘at turkey shoot, 

Cc aaah posters, 337 

Christmas seal, 1943, 338 

Christmas tree, 346 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library, 
display on Mexico, 205 

Clearfield, Penna., Joseph and 
Elizabeth Shaw | Public Library, 


Bulletin board wr oes 694 
Cleveland, Ohio, Bedford Public Li- 
brary, story hour, 138; Benjamin 


Franklin School, ‘map _ display, 
222; Public Library, Lobby dis- 
play, 178 


Columbia University, Bard College 
ASTP trainees in Hoffman Me- 
morial Library, 601; on campus, 
603 


Conservation posters, 55, 56 


Corinth, N.Y., Free Library, Book 
Week display, 171 
Decatur, Ill., Public Library, Merry- 


go-Round, 175 _ 
Denver, Colo., Public Library, aero- 


nautics consultant Barrett radio- 
ing from airplane, 544; news- 
aper display (Display for the 
fonth) 402; United Nations 
book display, with compilers, 
Alys Freeze and Sara P. Shep- 
herd, 545 
Detroit, Mich., Public Library, 


wartime living exhibit, 53 


Dickinson, Emily, home at Am- 
herst, Mass. 700 

Dixon, Calif., Carnegie Library, 
Army Camp, 172 

Dolls, 322-27 

East Tennessee Regional Library 
System, library at White Pine, 
390; book truck, 391 
Emporium, Penna., High School 


Library club display, 690 

Fort Beasties, tah, Hospital 
Branch Library book nook, dia- 
gram, photos, 450, 451 

Fort Worth, Texas, Public Library, 


Display for the Month, 624 
Foster, Stephen, mansion which in- 
spired “My Old Kentucky 
Home,’” 760 

ae oe Club, Andrew, library, 
Granville, N.Y., Pember Library, 
Vacation reading exhibit, 694 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan, Pierce 
Junior High School Library, 


making movie, 330 
Hawaii, Schofield Barracks Library, 
reading room, 239; staff, 238 
Hemet, Calif., Public Library, dolls 
in costumes of United Nations, 
175 


Illustrations (Continued ) 
Insignia for reading club, 692 


Inter-Faith Religious Book Week, 
ewish Book Exhibit, 453_ 

Je wr Memorial, "Washington, 
10, 


Jefferson room, Library of Congress, 


608, 609 
i methods chart, 31 
ansas City, Mo., Public Library, 
Easter exhibit, 627 
Kilmer, Joyce, house where 


was written, 718 
Public Schools, 


““Trees”’ 


Lake Geneva, Wis., 
pine cone reading tree, 404 


Langley Field, Va., Air Base Li- 
brary, music hour, 448-49 

Latin American poster, 271 

Library cover girl, 75 

Library of Congress, Motion Pic- 


ture Collection, makin 
from paper roll, 24 
Lincoln, Nebraska. City Library, 
Book Week Broadcast, 675; High 
School, Santa Claus poster, 337 
Linden, N.J., Free Public Library, 
job "methods chart, 31; work- 
room routine chart, 32; work 
table, 33 
Los Angeles, Calif., Public Library, 
Book Week celebration, 554 
Loyal, Wis., Public Library, chil- 
dren in costumes of favorite book 
characters, 678 
Madison, Wis., Free Library, gifts 
for those in "service, 539 
Mansfield, Ohio, Public 
bookmarks, 693 
Maps, use, 221; display, 222, 223; 
storage, 224, 225 
Merry-go-round, for Book Week, 
175; for vacation reading, 691 
Mexican church (Willard) 381 
Miami, Florida, Miss Harris’ 
School, Outdoor study hall, 458 
Minneapolis, Minn., Public _Li- 
brary, Victory cupboard (Dis- 
play for the Month) 272; Youth 
war exhibit, 547 
Montclair, New Jersey, Public Li- 
mo magazine gadget, 58 
<— Germany, streetcar library, 


New als County, Delaware, Wil- 
ae Manor library station, 


waar York Public Library, map 
room, 221; newspaper display, 
declarations of war, 235; News- 
aper division, 236; Picture col- 
ection, 219; 135th Street Branch, 
story hour, 140 


a movie 


Library, 


Newark, N.J., Public Library, 
Business Branch Library, news- 
Vailsbur 


aper_ publicit oat 
ranch, Exhibit of men an 
women in the service, 538 
Newspapers, declaration of war, 
1914 and 1939, 235 
North Canton, Ohio, cover page of 
booklet, 542 
Norwood, Ohio, High School Li- 
brary, Santa Claus poster, 337 
Nutley, N.J., Free Public Library, 
ex-milk-wagon library, 549; read- 
ing project display, 689 
Nutrition poster, 73 
Orozco, J. C. Fresco, 385 
Ottawa, Ill., Reddick’s 
as club ‘‘Circus”’ 


91 
Peoria, IIl., 


Library, 
exhibit, 


E. S. Wilcox Branch 


Library, ‘‘Customers’’ arrive early, 
695 

Philadelphia, Penna., Home of 
Edgar Allen Poe, 407 
Pittsburgh, Penna., Carnegie Li- 
brary, War information corner, 


242; war book display, 243 
Poe's Philadelphia home, 407 
Point Lookout, Mo., School of the 

Ozarks, First Book Week, 171 
Poston, Arizona, relocation center, 

oe Novel Hut, 374; Library, 
Prisoners of war, 738 


Rivera, Diego, murals, 382-83 


773 





Illustrations (Continued ) 

Rockford, Ill., Montague Branch Li- 
brary, rene display from Vic- 
ont garden : 

Louis, Public Library, war 
gag am Fi displays, 253, = 293; 
Simmons corner library 
lanned ty school children, 569 

Saltillo, Mexico, group at American 
Library, 256 : 

San Diego, Calif., Public Library, 
art mart, 555 

Sandusky, Ohio, Library Associa- 
tion, Leading club insignia, 692 

Santa Claus posters, 337 

Saskatchewan, Canada, Regina Pub- 
at Library, stained glass window, 


Seattle, Wash., Public Library, ra- 
tioning board exhibit, 543 

Shakespeare, Scene from As You 
Like It, 638 

Simmons ——~, ~“ of Library 
Science, display, 

Siqueiros, D. A.  sieniees 384 

Somerville, N.J., Public Library, 
Forward with books, 172 

South Bend, Ind., Public Library, 
child- study room, 550 

S.S. Stephen Vincent Benét, 181 

Streetcar library, Munich, 606 

Swanzey, N.H., farmhouse where 
Joyce Kilmer wrote ‘‘Trees,’’ 718 

Syracuse, N.Y., Public Library, map 
and fla display, 223 

Toledo, Ohio, Public Library, peace 
information center, 541 

Toronto, Canada, Public Library, 
Wychwood Branch, Display for 
the Month, 466 

Waco, Texas, Public Library, 
United Nations dominoes, 175 

Walt Whitman's house in Camden, 
N.J. 405 

War poster, 1778-1943, 220 

Wilson Company war workers, with 
stuffed animals, 349 

Wilson Company worker, combining 
entries, 287 

Women war workers, library style, 
26 


Work table, 33 : 
Youngstown, Ohio, Public Library, 
exhibit case, 558 

Imprints, Bibliography of American, 
405 

Ingles, May and McCague, Anna, 
eaching the Use of Books and Li- 
braries, ann. 415 

Insignia for reading club, 692 

Insurance valuation, inventory for, 47 

Insuring a Public Library's Books 
(Campbell and Jaffarian) 44 


Jack, Peter Monro, obit. 718 
Jafiarian, Seranush, see Campbell, D 
K. jt. author 
apanese, in relocation center, 371 
avitz, Romana, Images and Words, 
17 


idsin Thomas, and the Library of 
Congress (Mugridge ) 608 ; quote on 
back cover April 1944 

Job Methods Training in Libraries 
(Gates) 30 

Johnsen, J. E. Basic English, ann. 
415, 574; Canada and the Western 

World, ann. 707, 768; International 

Police Force, ann. 480, 575, 707; 
Reconstituting the League of Na- 
tions, ann. 190; Reducing the Legal 
Voting Age, ann. 769; World Peace 
Plans, ann. 287 

Johnson, B. E. Birth of a Children’s 
Room. 532 

or ~ ame Betty L. Passing the Books, 


Johnson, G. W. biog. sketch, 200 

Johnson, M. C. Army Library Service 
in Bivouac Areas, 315 

Jules-Bois, H, A. obit. 10 

Junior Librarians Section (Drickamer ) 
80, (Holden) 339 


Kalamazoo, Mich., Public Library, 
film program publicity, 

Kansas City, Mo., Public Library, 
Open House, 553 


774 


Gamsepte Symbol 


e, ga Your Wares, 
Free and Inexpensive Display 


Photographing Dis slays. ‘and Exhib- 
its, 688; Slogans 


Kersh, Gerald, biog. 


or Wartime Dis- 


Kingston, Penna., Hoyt Library, Fire- 
Library Goes to the 


» Law son McGhee Li- 


ent with a View, 
M. V. Art Exhibits in the 
No Tripe Wanted, 


Leacock, Stephen, 
League of Nations, 


’ R. M. While Ma Rivets, 
Le May, Geraldine, Soldier Talk, 


Reconstituting the 


Classroom-Library Integration (Pier) 


under War Conditions (Osborn) 43; 


: wey Methods Training 
in Libraries (Gates) 


Living wage for, 
593; Salaries at St. 


Staff program plan 
; Sweetiepies for Sour- 


Teacher-Librarian Prob- 


lem (Preer) 683; Vocation without 


established abroad, 2 
(Schenectady) 661; 
i Film Distribution, _ 


letters on Rm of, 
and Broadcasting 

; Libraries in occupied Ho 

2; Libraries in a Relocation Cen- 


cedure short cuts, 7 
tion in the Library (Gartland) 316; 


, Second American 
Library established in Mexico, 
i see Traveling li- 


to be established abroad, 2 
Libraries and the war, sT 
Library (Hirsch) 599; 
Library Staff under War Conditions 
Hawaii's Wartime Li- 
brary Shedeews) 238; Libraries and 
Their Uncle Sam (Steinbarger ) 248; 
Military Section in the Library, A 


Information—1940 


Libraries on ships (Morocco Bound) 
130 


for U.S. Civil Serv- 
; What so Wild as Words 
Are! (McCrary) 


Library assistants, 





Library budget (letter) 726 
— Classification — Fundamentals 
Procedure (Ranganathan) 708 

aaa clubs, Book-a-Year Club (S. 
Mary Genevieve) 168; Curtain Go 
i p! (Heiderstadt) 672; Library 
helpers club, 727 

Library helpers club, 727 

Library instruction, Library Scenario 

(Christian) 330 

Library methods, timesaving, 79 

Library of Congress, purchases Goudy 
collection, 426; receives Rosenwald 
collection, 470; Thomas Jefferson 
and (Mugridge) 608 

Library procedure short cuts, 728 

Library research service, 366 

Library scenario (C hristian ) 330 

Library school students, Passing the 
Books (Johnson) 684 

Library service, East and West As 
sociation, 700 

Library supplies, essential (list) 60 

Library training, Job Methods Train 
ing in Libraries (Gates) 30 

Librarykeeping (Laug) 42 

Lincoln, Joseph C. obit. 652 

Lighthouse, 92, 190, 287, 348, 415, 
479, 574, 638, 707, 767 

Linguaphone records in Cleveland Li 
brary, 206 

Loizeaux, M. D. Conservation in Li 
braries, 48; Talking Shop, 74, 176, 
279; . 335, 403, 467, 565, 625, 698, 
755 

London of Dickens’ Time, 4553 

Longstreet, Stephen, biog. sketch, 724 

Los Angeles, Calif., Public Library, 
Book Week celebration, 554 

Love (Malone) 268 

Lowell, Mass., City Library, London 
of Dickens’ Time exhibit, 553 

Lyle, er The Administration 
the College Library, ann. 768 

Lynch, W. S. Mexico: Outside Read 
ing In, 381 


McCrary, Verona, What So Wild As 
Words Are! 685 

McCurdy, Helen, illustrations, 6 

McIntire, Annabelle, Toward ar 
Understanding of the Law, 393 

> rb M. E. Publicity Wonde: 
land: Which Way, Public Library 
Publicists, 511 

McPheeters, A. L. W. Library Eyes 
for the Blind, 615 

Madison, Wis., Free Library, gifts for 
those in service (exhibit) 538 

Malone, Mary, Love, 268 

Malvern, Gladys, biog. sketch, 65¢ 

Manley, M. C. Community Partici 
pation in the Development of a 
Library Program, 533; My First 
A.L.A. 464 

Manning, E. M. Libraries in a Re 
location Center, 371 

Mansfield, Ohio, Public Library, New 
man Branch, bookmarks, 693 

— War News Via Maps (Bay) 


Marion, Ill., Township High School, 
Library club earns encyclopaedia, 
692 

Markwell, Dawes, Bookmobiles for the 
Postwar World, 703 

Mason, L. B. What Cooks? (poem) 
761 

Mason, M. F. The Patients’ Library 
note, 191, 640 

Masters, E. L. biog. note, 582 

Matthews, L. C. A Library's Work 
with Colored aesepe, 145 

Maxwell, S. A. Clip It, 255 

Melinat, C. H. Outstanding U.S 
Government Publications of 1943, 

8 


Merchant Marine Library Association, 
Morocco Bound (Howe) 130 
Merry-go-round display, for Book 
Week, 175; for vacation reading, 
1 


69 
Mexico: Outside Reading In (Lynch) 
381 


Microfilm Reading Machines (list) 
copy obtainable, 700 
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Middleton, D. T. Jills-of-All-Trades 
—the Volunteers, 36 ° 
Military section in the Library, A, 
(Gartland) 316 
Minneapolis, Minn., Public Library, 
Youth Goes to War exhibit, 547 
Minster, Maud, The Belated Gift, 
746; ‘Courage in the Library, 444 
Moak, F. L. Stories and Books about 

Dolls, 322 
Month at Random, 75, 
404, 468, 566, 626, 
Mosdell, Doris, Mrs. 
servation, 28 
Mugridge, D. H. Thomas Jefferson 
the Library of Congress, 608 
am sg My First ALA. 567 
ic display, 754 
ic hour, Army Library (Etchison) 


179, 274, 336 
699, 759 
Jepys on Con- 


8 
sic Library Association, 662 

Muskogee, Okla., Public Library, pub- 
licity, 557 

Names, What's in a Name? (Hib- 
bard) 745 

Navy bibliography, 320 

Negroes, contribution to American cul- 
ture, 275; library work with the 
adult blind, 615; A Library's Work 
with Colored Groups (Matthews) 
145; Race relations honor roll, 761; 
Reading for Democracy (Baker) 
140; Seventy-five Years of Freedom, 
note,-275 ; Southern Normal School 
receives reference library as memo- 
rial, 759; Workshop for Negro li- 
brarians, 760 

New Yorker, controversy with Read- 
ers’ fond] 582 

Newark, N.J., Vailsburg Branch Li- 
brary, service men's exhibit, 538 

Newspaper, Der Bund, Swiss neutral, 
oe file at University of California 
hy 275; and library publicity, 
517; Problem child of the Library 
(Fox) 234; Clip It (Maxwell) 255 

Newspaper room in_ public library 
(letter) 204 

Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide 
1890-1899, note, 190, List of period 
icals indexed, 348, notes, 479, 575, 
638, 767 

Nolan, J. C. Biog. sketch, 658 

North Canton, Ohio, bond issue 
passed for library building, 542 

Notes and Quotes (Alsterlund) 6, 
102, 196, 292, 356, 420, 486, 582. 
650, 716 

Noyes, R. W. Discipline: 
Questions, 386 

Nutley, N.J., Free Public Library, li 
brary book wagon, 549; vacation 
reading project, 689 


Cures and 


Oak Park, Iil., 
licity, 543 
Omaha, Neb., Public Library, 
project, 689 
Open house, for 
$53 
Orton, Robert, 
Series, ann. 2 
Osborn, A. D. The College Library 
Staff under War Conditions, . 43 
Osborne, B. A. Tulsa's Internationally 
Known Petroleum Library, 344 
Ottawa, Ill., Reddick'’s Library, 
circus reading club, 690 
Ottemiller, J. H., Index to Plays in 
Collections, ann. 288 
Outdoor Study Hall (Grannis) 458 


Public Library, pub 


reading 
Book Week » 545, 


Catalog of Reprints in 
288 


Book 


Pacifist ine. letter (McGaw) 498 
Pagano, Jo, biog. sketch, 362 
Pamphlets, Selling Pamphlets in the 
Public Library (Farquhar) 230 
Paper, Woodpulp Paper in Books 
(Bishop) 38 
Paradis, A. S. 
Aviation, 632 
Parsons, M. P. One 
teers, 34 
Paterson, N.J., Free Public 
publicit roject, 556 
Patients’ Library, The. (Mason) note, 
191, 640 


A Planning Library in 
Library's Volun 


Library, 
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Patterson, E. L. Discipline in the 
School Library, 146; replies, 300, 
386, 497 

Peace, ae Peace Plans (Johnsen) 
ann. 28 

Pearl, Dolly, The-Public-W ho-Reads- 
While-Ill, 741 
Peck, M. G. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
biog. ann. 480, 707, 768 

Personnel, Conservation of (Fetty) 29 

Peru, National Library desires books 
to replace losses, 336 

Petroleum Library, Tulsa's Interna- 
tionally Known (Osborne) 344 

Phelps, E. M. University Debaters’ 
Annual: 1942-1943, note, 191; 
1943-44, ann. 708, 767 

Phelps, W. L. obit. 104 

Photographing Displays and 
(Kelly) 688 

Picture collection, Images and Words 
(Javitz). 217 

Pied aed Broadcasts: Radio Plays 
for Children (Thorne and Gleason) 
note, 190, 349 

Pier, R. C. Classroom-Library Integra- 
tion, 680 

Pierce, M. K. 
Answer? 166 

M. M. = School and Children’s 
84, 182, 280, 342, 410, 
474, 568, 628, 704, 764 

Plainfield, N.J., Public Library, 
display windows, 554 

Playhours, ‘Is This a 
(Potter) 676 

Plays in Collections, 
miller) ann. 288 

Poems 
As You Like It— 

269 
Cataloger’s Symbol of Peace (Kaye) 
671 
My Dear Miss Que (Welch) 364 
Service Club Library (Wierbach) 


Shelf 


Exhibits 


How Would You 


bank 
Library?”’ 


Index to (Otte- 


Revised (Sterling) 


Books on a (Sewell) 
Up ‘and At 'Em! (Brown) 561 
What Cooks? (Mason) 761 

Point Lookout, Mo., School of the 
Ozarks, Book Week exhibits, 171 

Police Force, International (Johnsen) 
ann. 480, 575, 707 

Porter, D. R. Books and Our Prison- 
ers of War, 737 

Portraits 
Albrand, Martha, 722 
Anderson, Sherwood, 527 
Barrett, Bill, 544 
Bishop, J. P. 424 
Borchardt, Hermann, 360 
Brenner, Anita, 12 
Damon, Bertha, 106 
Freeze, Alys, 545 
Hayes, Dorsha, 426 
Holden, K. M. 81 

Hughes, M. E. 81 

fadieun, Carolyn, 81 
Johnson, G. W. 200 
Kersh, Gerald, 588 
Longstreet, Stephen, 724 
Malvern, Gladys, 656 
Nolan, J. C. 658 
Pagano, Jo, 362 
Pratt, Theodore, 590 
Quinn, Vernon, 494 
Reynolds, we 313 
Shepherd, $45 
Smith, Bradford, 492 
Straight, Michael, 202 
Teale, E. W. 296 
Wade, Mason, 108 
Weeks, Edward, 527 
Weston, Christine, 298 
Wildes, H. E. 14 

Postwar planning, booklist on, 761 

Potter, Beatrix, obit. 488 

Potter, M. F. ‘‘It This a Library?”’ 
676 

Powell, L. C. I Read What I Like, 
134; Travel Notes from the Ship- 
ping Room, 669 

Pratt, Theodore, biog. 

Pratt Institute Library 
759 

Preer, B. B. The 
Problem, 683 


sketch, 590 
School, note, 


Teacher-Librarian ~ 


Prison camp libraries, Books and Our 
Prisoners of War (Porter) 737 

Prisoners of war, books for, 737 

si agg a Book Week Sugges- 
tions 

Psycholo, Ms "adecotionel Psychology in 
the School Library toners) 148 

Public libraries, Birth of a Children's 
Room (Johnson ) 532; Images and 
Words (Javitz) 217; Insurin 
Public Library's Books (Campbell 
and Jaffarian) 44; Newspa 
Problem Child of the Library (Fox) 
234; A Public Library in a Housin 
Development (Bassinor) 378; Sell- 
ing Pamphlets in the Public Library 

arquhar) 230; The Three Dares 

(Hitchcock ) 686 ; You and Your 
Delinquents (Burgoyne) 435; What 
Public Libraries Mean to Their 
Communities (Ferguson) 376 

Public relations, Community participa- 
tion in the Development of a Li- 
brary Program (Manley) 533; How 
Librarians Can Use Public Rela- 
tions (Burnett) 516; More Marys, 
Less Marthas (Aldrich ) 508; 


Sweetiepies for Sourpusses (Brown) 
312 


Public Relations, All - Inclusive 
(Waugh) 530 
Public Relations Can Be 
(Howard) 505 
Publicity, Budget Campaign (Sanders) 
536; Crows Nest ruder) 72, 
270, 400, 562, 696; Display Your 
Wares (Kelly) 519; Library Goes 
to the Turkey Shoot (Klune) 528; 
Newspaper publicity for library, 
methods, 557; No Tripe Wanted 
517 : Publicity That 
Works, symposium, 537; ‘This Is 
the Public Library Speaking!’’ 
(Schulze) 524; Which Way, Public 
Library Publicists? (McNally) 511 
Publicity for Public Libraries (Ward) 
note, 708 
Pulitzer prizes (1943) 716 


Positive 


Questionnaires, Checklist for librar- 
ians, 166 

Quigley, Margery, biog. note, 37 

Quinn, Vernon, biog. sketch, 494 

Quiz programs, see Book Week Sug- 


gestions, 169 


Race relations honor roll, 761 

Racial issues, folder, 760 

Radio, Libraries and Broadcasting 
(Bryson) 226; Radio Adventures in 
Books (Hitchcock) 674; War in- 
formation programs on 4 major net- 
works, 228 

Radio City anniversary, 451 

Radio publicit ‘This Is the Public 
Librar ce OE "* (Schulze) 524 

Rahbek-Smith, a The Library's 
Place in Film Distribution, 743; 
War and the Educational Film, 245 

Rakestraw, B. War and the Li- 
brary, 257 

Ranganathan, S. R. Library Classifi- 
cation—Fundamentals and Proce- 
dure, ann. 708; School and College 
Libraries, ann. 707 

Read, M. D. Postwar Planning, 744 

Readable Books, Gateways to (Strang 
and others) ann. 415 

Reader's Digest, controversy with Neu 
Yorker, $82 

Reading, Remedial Readin apes 
(Tyler) 160; see also Book ks and 
reading, chil dren's reme- 
dial reading 

Reading clubs, see Vacation 
suggestions, 689 

Reading for Democracy (Baker) 140 

Reference books, see Current Reference 


reading, 


reading 


s 

Regional libraries, State Aid for Ten- 
messee Libraries (Harris) 390; see 
also county libraries 

Relocation Center, Libraries in (Man- 
ning) 371; reply, 594 

Remedial Reading Program, The 
(Tyler) 160 


775 





Representative American Speeches: 
1942-1943, (Baird) ann. 190 

Reprints in Series, Catalog of (Orton) 
ann. 288, 638 

Robida, cartoons, 76, 77 i 

Rochester, New York, Public Library, 
unsolicited publicity, 541 

Romance, Cure for ( homson) 392 

Rosenwald collection given to Library 
of Congress, 470 

Rossell, . My First A.L.A. 631 

Rural library service, see County li- 
braries 

Russia, folder of information, 697 


St. Louis, Mo., Public Library, Week- 
ly book reviews, 556 

St. Paul, Minn., Public Library, com- 
munity chest’ recreation program, 
552 

Saltillo, Mexico, Second American 
Library in Mexico established, 180 

San Diego, Calif., Public Library, 
Art mart, 555 ; 

Sanders, Emily, Budget Campaign, 
536 

Sandoe, James, The Detective 
and Academe, 619 

Sandusky, Ohio, Library Association, 
Vacation reading project, 692 

Santa Claus posters, 337 

Sass, Samuel, Security of Tenure, 
307 

Sayers, Clark, biog. 
759 

Scenario, 

Schenectady, wy 

budget as ae 542 

Scherr, ducational Psychol- 
ogy id the School Library, 148; 
Magic Powers of Books, 442 

School libraries, Behavior Patterns 
(Vickers) 328; Classroom-Library 
Integration (Pier) 680; Courage in 
the Library (Minster) 444; Disci- 
pline: Cures and Questions (Noyes) 
386; Discipline in the School Li- 
brary (Patterson) 146; replies, 300, 
386, 497; Riecciianal | sychology 
in the School Library (Scherr) 148; 
High School theay Patrons 
(Songe) 687; Is Your School Li- 
brary Useful? (Davies and Beatty) 
682; Library scenario ae 
330; Librarykeeping ug 2; 
Priorities in the School Library 
(Broadhurst) 164; The Remedial 
Readin Program (Tyler) 160; 
Short Fiction for High School Stu: 
dents (Allman) 158; Solving Disci- 
line Problems (Wofford) 388 ; 
ummer opening experiment ( letter) 
302;  Teacher-Librarian Problem 
(Preer) 683; What Next? (Hen- 


nig) 150 : 

School and Children’s Libraries 
(Pike) 84, 182, oar 342, 410, 474, 
568, 628, 704 

School and } - Bang Libraries (Ranga- 
nathan) ann. 707 

School ee. see Book Week Sug- 


stions, 16 
“This 2. the Public 


Schulze, Mildred, 
Library Speaking !” 

Seamen Ashore ( allace) 446 

Seattle, Wash., Public Library, news- 
paper column publicity, 556; Ra- 
tioning board exhibit, 543; Queen 
Anne Branch Library, Christmas 
tree, 302 

Security of Tenure (Sass) 307 

Serials, Union List of, ann. 479 

Sewell, Clo Era, Two Books on a 
Shelf (poem) 129 

Shakespeare, Scenes from, note, 638 

Shankle, G. E. Current Abbreviations, 
ann. 575, 768 

Shaw, Charlotte F. 5 ~ faepecacag 
_ (Mrs. G. B. S.) obit. 

Shaw, G. B. on English. "setae 
650; on inheriting property, 582; 
on national anthem, 420 


Story 


Frances note, 


library pe 330 
Public Library, 


Dedicated 
Bound 


Shaw, Marjorie ma 
eR | 

er library, 

shi a) ’ 
ipley, B. F., r. 180 

Smith, Irene, bios. note, 759 

Showers, V. A. War Information— 
1940 and 1943, 242 

Simpson, F. W. biog. note, 75; The 
Chelifers ex Libris, 40, 170, 276, 


Morocco 


336, 406, 470, 515, 629, 692, 759; 
A Lady’ s Reading: 
Singer, I. J. obit. 584 
Slogans for wartime displays (Kelly) 


— 133 


62 
Smith, Bradford, biog. sketch, 492 
Soldiers Study Foreign Areas (Hirsch) 


599 

Songe, A. H. High School Library 
Patrons, 687 

South Bend, Ind., ~ ae 
child- study room, 55 

Special Librarian (Bonnell) ‘79, 344, 
471, 632 

Special Libraries Association Confer- 
ence, 656 


Speeches, 
Speeches: 


190 

State Aid for 
(Harris) 390 

Stearns, Harold E. obit. 104 

Steinbarger, H. . Libraries and 
Their Uncle Sam, 248 

Sterling, Roger, As You Like It— 
Revised (poem) 269 

Story hours, ‘“‘Do You Have Stories 
Here, Today?’’ (Craytor) 137; 
Story Hour Becomes an _ Asset 
(Gwin) 678 

Straight, Michael, biog. sketch, 202 

— Ruth, and others, Gateways 

> eed Books, ann. 415, 767 
Munich (Einstein) 


Library, 


Representative American 
1942-1943 (Baird) ann. 


Tennessee Libraries 


Susitene 


Syracuse, N.Y., Public Library, Letter 
to graduates, 693 


library, 


Bible recorded for 
Library Eyes for the 
War and 
04 


Talking books, : 
blind, 486; 
Blind (McPheeters ) 615; 
Peace recorded for blind, 

Talking Shop (Loizeaux) 74, 176, 
oe 335, 403, 467, 565, 625, 698, 


Tarbell, Ida M. obit. 488 

Teale, E. W. biog. sketch, 296 

Tennessee Libraries, State Aid for 
(Harris) 390 

Tenure, Security of (Sass) 307 

Texas State College for Women, gift 
to American library in Mexico, 180 

Texas War Film Program (Gun- 


stream) 246 

homson, James, A Cure for Ro- 
mance, 392 

Thorne, Sylvia and M. N. Gleason, 
og Piper Broadcasts, ann. 190, 
349 

Tiffany, K. S. Behind Bars, 747 

Toledo, Ohi, Public Library, peace 


information centers, 541 
— Marie, Library Manual, ann. 


Toys, patterns for, 416 

Travel Notes from the Shipping Room 
(Powell) 669 

Traveling libraries, Ex-milk wagon li- 
brary, 549; Horse and Wagon Li- 
brary, 548; Munich's _ streetcar 
library, 604 

Tulsa’s Internationally Known Petro- 
leum Library (Osborne) 344 

Tyler, F. T. The Remedial Reading 
Program, 160 


Ullstein, Herman, obit. 367 

Undset, Sigrid, on anti-Semitism, 716 

Union List of Serials, ann. 479, 640 

University ebaters’ Annual: 1942- 
1943 (Phelps) note, 191; 1943-44 
Annual, 708, 767 


Vacation reading, Let's Read: Sugges- 
tions. for Promoting Reading of 
Children and Young People, 689 

Van Cleve, Jessie Gay, obit. 573 

Van Loon, Hendrick Willem, obit. 
652 

Van Wert County, Ohio, Brumback 
Library, Book Armada, 690 

Vanport, Oregon, Public Library, 

roject publicity, 538 
tle Service Catalog, ann. 


housing 
ow 
Behavior 


Vickers, Lucile, Patterns, 
328 


Vocation without Regrets (Warren) 
25 


guidance, What Next? 
(Hennig) 


150 
Volunteers, Jills-of-All-Trades — the 
Volunteers (Méddisten ) 36; One 
Library's Volunteers (Parsons) 34; 
student assistants, 660 
Vosper, Zaidee, obit. 358 
Voting Age, Reducing the 
(Johnsen) ann, 769 


Waco, Texas, 
Nations Dominoes, Book 


175 
Wade, Mason, biog. sketch, 108 
Wallace, F. J. Seamen Ashore, 446 
Wallace, S. L. Nothing Further to 

Adler, 152 
Walls, H. L. Film Archive, 244 
War Information Service, Texas War 

Film Program (Gunstream) 246; 

War Information—1940 and 1943 

(Showers) 242; War information 

radio programs of 4 major net 

works, 228 
War prisoners, Books and Our Pris- 

soners of War (Porter) 737 
War work, Wilson employees, 349 
Ward, G. O.- Publicity for Pub- 

lic ‘Libraries, note, 708 
Warde, Beatrice, Books as Ammuni 

tion, 127 
Warren, 4. H. Vocation without Re 

rets, 

sshington, Booker 

sented to Library of Congress, 78 
Washington, D.C., Public Library, 

Quinine Pool exhibit, 539 
Waugh, Dorothy, All-Inclusive Pub- 

lic Relations, 530 

eeks, ward, on books and read- 

ing, 527 
Welch, I. E. My Dear Miss Que 

(poem) 364 
Weston, Christine, biog, ee. 298 
What Our Readers Think, 112, 

300, 364, 428, 496, 592, 660, 
White, W. A. obit. 488 
Wierbach, Gene, Service Club 

brary (poem ) 726 
Wildes, H. E. biog. sketch, 14 
Wilson Company, and the War, 92; 

annual report delayed, 769; Con- 

servation and salvage, 769; Stuffed 
animal patterns, 416; Titles help- 

ful for Book Week (list) 191; 

war work, employees, 349 
Wilson, H. W. on women librarians, 

753 


Wofford, Azile, 
Problems, 388 

Woodward Memorial Library, Le Roy, 
N.Y., America Sings, auditorium 
program for Book Week. 169 

Wooster, H. A. Book Selection, 154 
World Peace Plans (Johnsen) ann. 
287 


Vocational 


Legal 


Public Library, United 
Week, 


T. papers pre 


Solving Discipline 


Young, Art, obit. 422 

Youngstown, Ohio, Public Library, 
publicity exhibit, 558; South High 
School Library, vacation reading 
for teachers, 689; Youngstown Col- 
lege Library, Book Week exhibit, 
552 
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: ..N our annual report of a | 
2 “year Ago we presented's statement of, ou fait ia i 
the public library as the pivot of democracy, That 
faith remains. Tt can be restated by saying that if 
® community is permitted to think (and democracy 
: rests its case on this) it must have books; and 
: _ books mean libraries; and libraries, for most of us, 
“mean public libraries. We still believe with full 
5% ‘viaserily: that’ ie job of book provision for, the 
: fundamentd! purpose of making it possible for our- 
selves to think, to think with intellectual honesty, 
to think with informed minds, remains the primary 
fF  9 jalo OF public tibraries—even in war time, Without j 
tees) ah eae futility, a 
i ra ae Charles’ R: Sandan | q 
: “in: bis Sth ANNUAL REPORT (1942) OR THE TORONTO ; : 
re: LIBRARY. ¥ q 
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